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SENIOR  CLASS 

ICK,  Wilmerding,  Lux,  nineteen  sixteen!  Stop  a  moment,  Sen- 
iors, and  read  it  again.  Doesn't  it  send  a  thrill  through  you 
to  think  that  you  bear  that  name?  Repeat  it,  for  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  it  will  be  only  a  memory.  After  you  have 
that  firmly  fixed,  it  is  time  you  stop  considering  the  future  and 
for  a  few  moments  consider  how  Lick,  Wilmerding,  Lux  nine- 
teen sixteen  started,  how  it  grew  and  flourished  for  four  years. 
Conscious  of  our  insignificance  but  mindful  of  our  possi- 
bilities, we  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  form  the  class  of  1916. 
Yes,  indeed,  conscious  of  our  insignificance  we  were,  for  every  one  of  us 
had  an  inward  feeling  that  upper  classmen  were  to  be  respected  and  Seniors, 
ah,  they  were  the  personification  of  inspiration  and  "pep.''  Our  first  rally, 
our  first  class  meeting,  our  first  big  breath  of  school  life  made  us  realize  that 
our  school  life  was  more  than  our  knowledge  of  books.  Look  back  a  few 
pages  and  see  if  we  have  realized  what  we  came  here  for. 

Under  the  direction  of  Nichols  and  the  help  of  the  Faculty,  the  Wil- 
merding Freshman  class  was  organized  and  Jones  elected  president.  The 
Lick  Freshman,  composed  of  the  boys  and  girls,  was  brought  together  in  a 
body  by  Gifford  Wills  of  1913.  With  these  two  men  at  the  helm  we  re- 
ceived our  first  inspirations  and  were  guided  in  our  infant  ways  through  the 
first  six  months.  During  that  time  baseball,  track,  football,  debating,  basket- 
ball, in  fact,  all  activities,  claimed  a  few  Freshmen.  The  results  in  athletics 
we  knew  wouldn't  be  wonderful,  but  those  who  participated  in  them  got 
enough  to  make  them  feel  like  doing  more. 

Another  inspiration  we  received  was  in  the  shape  of  a  picnic  to  Grand 
Canyon.  The  Juniors  were  responsible  for  it  and  as  we  were  in  the  care  of 
upper  classmen,  we  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  time. 

Christmas  then  came  and  the  Lick  Freshmen  felt  strong  enough  to  travel 
by  themselves.  Accordingly  Fred  Banfield  was  chosen  to  take  the  lead 
where  Mr.  Wills  had  left  off.  During  this  semester  baseball  claimed  our 
attention  and  we  were  proud  of  our  team.  They  beat  the  Juniors,  but  the 
Sophomores  formed  a  barrier  and  they  lost,  although  by  a  small  margin. 
Another  track  interclass  showed  the  Freshman  Class  to  be  traveling  in  the 
right  path.  All  this  time  we  must  not  forget  the  rallies  where  the  mighty 
"alibebo's,"  the  "brackity  axes''  and  give  em  the  hooks''  resounded  and 
made  our  infant  bones  rattle  with  gradually  growing  pep. 

So  the  first  year  passed  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  new  conditions.  The 
first  chapter  finished,  a  new  page  turned,  and  August,  1913,  found  us 
"mighty''  Sophomores.  The  world  was  ours.  We  were  upper  classmen. 
Along  with  this  feeling  of  aloofness  came  a  thought  that  here  was  a  chance 
to  try  our  strength.  We  tried  it  and  found  that  it  had  been  well  nourished 
in  our  Freshman  year.  We  gathered  in  honors  by  winning  most  of  the  inter- 
classes,  a  fact  which  again  set  us  ahead  in  our  own  estimation. 

This  year  Norman  of  Lick  and  Byrne  of  Wilmerding  were  the  leaders. 
During  the  course  of  the  term  the  Lux  School  was  completed.      A  house 
warming  was  given  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  girls  into  the  new  building. 
And  so  we  say  with  a  sigh  the  boys  and  girls  were  separated  and  the  Sopho- 
more Class  of  Lick  became  two  separate  classes. 

Another  page  turned,  headed  Juniors.  Anyone  who  has  passed  through 
the  experience  of  being  a  Junior  can  understand  and   appreciate   the   feeling 
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that  possessed  the  members  of  this  class.  Fewer  in  numbers  now  was  this 
band,  but  it  was  made  up  of  a  sturdy  lot  of  students.  Two  years'  training 
had  made  them  capable  of  assuming  added  responsibilities. 

The  first  event  of  the  year  was  a  Freshman  Jinx  on  the  Lux  roof.  Juniors 
and  Freshmen  made  a  wonderful  combination.  Field  and  track  events, 
stunts,  dancing  and  eats  made  the  afternoon  a  delightful  one. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  1  5th  of  April,  the  dedication  of  the  Lux  liv- 
ing room  to  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  took  place.  The  Lux  1916  had  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  exercises. 

The  most  rare  and  wonderful  pleasure  ever  enjoyed  was  the  visit  to 
the  beautiful  country  home  of  Mrs.  Hearst  at  Hacienda  de  Plaza  de  Verona. 

We  must  not  forget  the  "Windmills  of  Holland."  Many  Juniors  trans- 
formed into  chorus  girls,  milk  maidens,  windmills  and  so  forth,  helped  make 
that  affair  the  success  of  the  year. 

The  Junior  dance  in  connection  with  a  one  act  play,  "The  Teeth  of  the 
Gift  Horse,"  marked  for  us  the  greatest  event  of  the  year.  Bradley  man- 
aged it  and  to  him  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  our  first  public  social  is  due. 
We  may  be  justly  proud  of  this  occasion. 

During  the  year,  1916  felt  that  they  were  well  represented  in  the  student 
body  government  of  Wilmerding,  with  Gavin  as  president  and  Sassus  as 
editor  of  the  Wilmerding  Life.  As  for  the  classes,  Banfield  and  Sassus  were 
chosen  to  pilot  us.  We  credit  them  with  having  been  responsible  for  leading 
us  through  such  a  successful  year. 

So  with  eager  anticipation  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Exposition 
the  Junior  year  eventfully  closed. 

We  have  reached  the  last  chapter.  The  final  page  is  slowly  turned. 
Seniors! 

For  three  years  this  is  the  name  we  have  been  striving  for.  Our  first 
year  we  looked  up  to  it.  Our  second  year  we  still  looked  up.  Our  third 
year  our  gaze  was  concentrated.  Our  fourth  year — repeat  it,  Seniors!  Here 
many  of  us  wish  we  could  remain  and  live  again  those  four  years. 

A  change  has  taken  place.  Lick  is  no  more.  The  Tiger  has  disap- 
peared. Wilmerding  is  gone.  The  Life  is  dead.  The  Blue  and  Gold  has 
ceased  to  wave.      What  will  become  of  us?    some  murmured. 

But  behold!  Out  of  the  ashes  has  sprung  a  new  life,  a  new  banner,  a 
new  name.  Lick-Wilmerding,  the  L.  W.  L.  Life,  the  Black  and  Gold,  are 
now  names  to  cherish,  to  honor  and  to  fight  for. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  the  Senior  Class  to  go  down  in  history.  For 
with  the  change  came  other  changes  in  customs,  in  ideals  and  in  government. 
And   1916  was  to  lead  the  way. 

Our  first  thought  was  turned  to  government.  Gavin,  Midgely,  Bradley 
and  Dewing  were  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution.  For  this  purpose  better 
men  could  not  have  been  found. 

In  the  meantime  lively  campaign  rallies  were  held — the  old  Lick  and 
Wilmerding  "pep"  was  drawn  closer  by  the  hyphen.  Student  body  officers 
were  nominated  and  elected. 

John  Gavin  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  He  was  trusted  with  the  leader- 
ship. Corwin  served  as  assistant  in  the  capacity  of  vice-president.  Dewing 
was  appointed  secretary.  Sassus  was  editor  of  the  L.  W.  L.  Life  and  Bradley 
manager.      For  inspiration  and  pep,    "Doc"   Anderson  was  the  man. 

With  these  men  in  the  lead,  Lick-Wilmerding  started  on  its  initial  year. 

The  Lux  Student  Body  was  headed  by  Florence  Winter,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Azalea  Rivers  as  secretary,  Beatrice  Hess  as  historian,  Lottie  Sisser 
as  auditor  and  Hanna  Katz  as  property  manager. 
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The  Senior  Class  needed  some  one  to  guide  it  in  its  final  undertakings. 
It  needed  a  leader.  Garret  Buckley  was  unearthed — football  captain,  bas- 
ketball captain,  in  fact,  an  all  round  man  in  one.  A  better  leader  could  not 
have  been  found.  The  Seniors  knew  it  and  upon  his  shoulders  was  placed 
the  responsibility.  Backed  by  Thacher  as  vice-president,  Aaron  as  secretary, 
Anderson  as  treasurer,  Dehm  as  sergeant-at-arms,  McCartney  as  yell  leader 
and  Bradley  as  board  of  control  representative,  we  started  '  1  6  sailing. 

Lux  '  1  6  also  needed  a  leader.  Miss  Anna  McCormick  was  elected  to 
the  position.  As  vice-president  Azalea  Rivers  ably  assisted.  Hanna  Katz 
was  delegated  as  collector  of  the  revenue.  Madeline  Evers  served  as  secre- 
tary and  June  Alexander  as  song  leader.  On  the  board  of  control  Alice 
Button,  Beatrice  Hess  and  Viola  Nordman  represented  the  Senior  Class. 

L.  W.  L.  Day  at  the  Exposition  tested  the  strength  of  the  new  union. 
The  joint  was  perfect.  The  Seniors  took  an  earnest  part  in  making  the  day 
one  to  be  long  remembered. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  Seniors  gave  a  vaudeville  show.  Cahen  had 
the  idea,  started  it  and  carried  it  through.  Its  undoubted  success  is  due  to 
him  and  to  the  fellows  who  took  part. 

Christmas  came  and  the  new  constitution  demanded  an  election  of  Stu- 
dent Body  officers.  Fate  decided  that  one  man  should  not  bear  all  the 
honors  and  so  Banfield  was  elected  to  have  a  share.  Allison  was  appointed 
secretary. 

As  for  class  officers  they  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

Then  preparations  for  the  Senior  Farce  commenced.  Mr.  Cahen  was 
elected  manager.  A  farce  was  found,  a  cast  chosen  and  April  1 ,  1916, 
showed  the  results.  Not  too  much  can  be  said  of  Miss  Coffin's  constant  faith- 
fulness to  the  Senior  Classes  in  coaching  their  farces.  The  Senior  Class  also 
extend  to  Sidney  Cahen  their  sincerest  gratitude  for  his  wonderful  manage- 
ment of  the  farce. 

The  L.  W.  L.  Life  has  been  well  supported  under  the  care  of  Sassus 
and  Bradley. 

Fellow  students,  we  have  tried  our  hardest  to  make  L.  W.  L.  a  stand- 
ard for  high  ideals.  We  have  given  you  our  best.  John  Gavin  and  Fred 
Banfield  are  two  names  we  are  proud  to  say  belong  to  1916.  They  are  men. 
We  will  always  remember  them  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  have 
done  to  strengthen  the  union  of  Lick  and  Wilmerding. 

The  time  draws  quickly  to  a  close.  Even  now,  with  the  Senior  Farce 
a  success  of  the  past,  and  the  Senior  Dance,  Senior  Ceremony  and  Graduation 
upon  us,  we  scarcely  realize  that  before  many  moons  we  will  be  alumni,  pre- 
pared to  start  a  career. 

Four  years  ago  we  entered  Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux  as  Freshmen. 
Today  we  leave  as  Seniors.  But  during  those  four  years  we  have  incurred 
a  debt  that  has  increased  to  an  amount  that  we  can  never  fully  repay.  And 
we,  the  debtors,  to  Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux,  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
to  them  we  owe  it.  Seniors,  remember  that  the  honor  of  your  school  is 
built  up  on  the  character  and  success  of  its  graduates.  Let  it  be  a  sacred 
duty  to  make  ourselves  a  part  of  that  foundation  that  has  been  already 
strengthened  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  In  this  and  only  this  way 
can  we  hope  to  partly  erase  the  debt. 

Reluctantly,  then,  do  we  bid  farewell  to  you;  four  years  have  you  lent 
us  your  protecting  arm  and  now  we  leave  you,  cherishing  a  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  we  may  return  in  some  way  a  small  share  of  the  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  we  have  received  while  under  your  care — our 
own  Alma  Mater. 
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THE  NORMALS 

HEN  the  Lux  School  was  organized  in  1912  to  teach  household 
subjects,  the  practical  work  attracted  young  women  who  wanted 
special  training  to  teach  this  work.  From  this  developed  the 
present  Normal  course.  In  the  beginning  the  classes  were  small, 
but  as  the  course  became  known  they  increased.  In  1914  there 
were  two  graduates;  in  1915,  three;  while  the  present  class 
numbers  sixteen. 

In  planning  the  Normal  course  there  was  one  requisite — it  must  be  not 
only  practical,  but  cultural,  for  it  was  realized  that  these  two  essentials  are 
necessary  in  the  training  of  desirable  teachers.  Household  arts  and  household 
science  are  made  a  unit  at  Lux  by  a  system  of  correlation. 

Realizing  the  part  that  general  science  plays  in  the  home,  general  chem- 
istry is  a  prerequisite.  Freehand  drawing  is  also  required  for  entrance.  The 
Normal  course  includes  cooking,  institutional  management,  sanitation,  laundry, 
millinery,  sewing,  home  planning  and  furnishings.  The  entire  Normal  "II" 
class  is  doing  practice  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  settlements  and  in  the 
sewing  and  millinery  departments  of  the  Lux  School.  The  cafeteria  affords 
an  opportunity  for  practical  work  in  institutional  management.  The  students 
assume  full  charge  of  the  planning,  buying,  preparation  and  serving  of  the 
lunches. 

The  Normal  course  not  only  trains  for  teaching,  but  develops  useful 
members  of  society.  Home  planning  and  furnishing  offers  remunerative  op- 
portunities. From  our  course  in  institutional  management  we  are  prepared 
not  only  to  manage  a  school  cafeteria,  but  also  tea  or  lunch  rooms.  The  vo- 
cational possibilities  of  the  millinery  and  sewing  courses  are  apparent.  Even 
if  our  training  is  not  used  as  a  vocation,  in  our  own  homes  the  practical  knowl- 
edge can  always  be  put  to  advantage. 

The  present  Normal  classes  are  serious  students.  Their  certificate  is  not 
their  only  goal.  Although  they  have  been  kept  busy,  their  school  life  has  not 
been  all  work.  The  Normal  "II"  class  organized  soon  after  entering.  Their 
first  social  affair  was  a  tea  given  to  the  faculty.  In  August,  1915,  we  were 
happy  to  welcome  the  new  Normal  class.  We  gave  an  afternoon  in  their 
honor.  They  organized  early  in  the  term  and  reciprocated  with  a  delightful 
"Afternoon  in  Hawaii."  With  two  Normal  classes  in  the  school  we  felt  our 
position  was  well  established,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  planned 
to  present  a  domestic  science  comedy,  "Prince  Caloric  and  Princess  Pieta," 
on  March  1  0.  The  comedy  was  given  on  the  roof  playground  to  the  Lux 
students,  friends  of  the  Normal  girls,  faculty  and  representatives  from  the 
home  economics  section  of  local  clubs.  After  the  play  tea  was  served  in  the 
living  room. 

As  a  body  the  Normal  classes  have  been  active  workers  in  the  school. 
They  have  had  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  several  programs  in  seminar. 
Among  these  we  number  the  textile  afternoon,  given  to  St.  Ann's  Club,  the 
series  of  afternoons  devoted  to  textile  industries,  and  the  lectures  given  to  the 
Lick-Wilmerding  seminar.  A  series  of  cooking  demonstrations  was  given 
for  the  High  School  classes.  On  December  3  the  Normal  "II"  class  observed 
"Home  Economics  Day,"  which  fittingly  falls  on  the  birthday  of  Ellen  Rich- 
ards. The  topics  presented  included  the  life  and  work  of  Mrs.  Richards,  the 
scope  of  home  economics,  and  the  part  which  Mrs.  Richards  played  in  the 
development  of  home  economics.  As  future  domestic  science  teachers  we 
could  not  have  better  inspiration  and  guide  than  the  life  and  work  of  Mrs. 
Richards. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING 

HE  history  of  artificial  lighting  begins  with  the  discovery  of  fire. 
To  our  very  earliest  ancestors  night  meant  clanger.  It  was  a 
time  of  mysterious  darkness,  filled  with  fear  of  unseen  enemies. 
So  primitive  man  crawled  into  his  cave  when  the  sun  set  and 
came  out  again  only  when  it  rose.  With  the  discovery  of  fire, 
however,  he  soon  learned  that  the  campfire  outside  his  door 
would  furnish  light  and  warmth  and  protection.  He  found  that 
he  need  not  prepare  for  sleep  as  soon  as  darkness  came,  but 
might  sit  awhile  in  the  light  of  the  fire  and  enjoy  the  society  of  his  fellow  men. 
So  gradually  the  campfire  became  the  social  center,  the  meeting  place  of  the 
tribe.  Later  the  fire  was  moved  to  the  inside  of  the  cave  and  the  hearthfire 
came  into  existence.  The  sense  of  warmth,  good  cheer  and  hospitality, 
typified  by  the  hearthfire,  has  continued  through  the  centuries  and  still  re- 
mains with  us  today. 

For  some  time  after  the  building  of  the  first  campfire,  primitive  man  sat 
beside  his  fire  and  made  no  attempt  to  leave  it.  An  accident,  perhaps,  or 
some  urgent  need,  led  someone  to  discover  that  he  might  take  light  with  him 
by  carrying  in  his  hand  one  of  the  burning  branches  from  the  fire.  He  then 
learned  that  certain  woods  burned  longer  or  gave  a  brighter  light  than  others, 
so  he  chose  the  resinous  pine  branches  for  his  torch.  Primitive  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  developed  the  idea  in  their  own  way,  using  the  materials  at 
hand.  They  not  only  used  the  resinous  woods,  but  smeared  other  woods  with 
pitch  and  resin.  Some  soaked  pithy  stems  in  whale  oil  or  cocoanut  oil,  or 
dipped  sticks  into  blubber. 

Even  in  early  medieval  times  man  had  formed  no  better  light  than  the 
torch  in  varying  forms.  There  is  no  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  does  not 
mention  the  link  boys  who  carried  torches  of  tow  soaked  in  pitch  to  guide 
their  masters  through  the  dark  streets.  By  this  time  it  had  been  found  that  a 
flame  gave  a  better  light  and  did  not  go  out  so  easily  if  protected,  so  it  was 
inclosed  in  a  metal  framework  and  the  lantern  was  the  result.  From  being 
merely  a  more  convenient  form  of  torch  the  lantern  developed  into  a  thing 
of  great  beauty  and  decorative  value.  We  have  all  seen  pictures  of  the  won- 
derful designs  in  copper,  brass  and  wrought  iron.  We  are  familiar,  too,  with 
the  beautiful  lanterns  of  carved  stone,  decorated  silk  and  paper  made  by  the 
Japanese.  Today  we  like  to  copy  some  of  these  old-time  designs  for  use  with 
the  extremely  modern  electricity. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  beginning  of  our  modern  system  of 
street  lighting.  The  streets  in  those  days  were  so  pitch  dark  and  so  filled  with 
filth  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  about  at  night  in  safety.  Thugs 
and  footpads  infested  the  streets,  committing  wholesale  robbery  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  There  is  no  better  discourager  of  crime  than  light,  so  it  was 
decreed  that  the  citizens  should  keep  lights  in  their  windows  till  a  certain 
hour.      There  were  also  lanterns  placed  at  the  street  corners. 

The  rush  light  is  another  form  of  illumination  which  is  always  associated 
with  the  link  and  which  survived  till  a  much  later  period.  Our  forefathers  in 
this  country  found  that  rushes  soaked  in  oil  were  a  good  substitute  for  or 
addition  to  the  candle  light. 

No  form  of  artificial  light  has  more  romance  connected  with  it  than  the 
candle.      It  is  inseparably  linked  in  our  minds  with  solemn  church  ceremonies, 
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weddings,  funerals,  all  manner  of  festivities,  with  plots  and  intrigues.  We  have 
seen  many  pictures,  if  not  the  originals,  of  the  beautifully  designed  candelabra 
and  scones  for  church  and  palace  and  the  less  pretentious  candlesticks  and 
wall  brackets  for  humbler  homes.  We  can  imagine  what  a  task  it  must  have 
been  to  keep  the  sockets  filled  and  remove  the  melted  wax  from  the  fixtures. 
A  woman  was  considered  a  very  poor  housekeeper  indeed  if  she  allowed  wax 
to  accumulate  or  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  candle.  We  may  read  of  the  many 
brilliant  scenes  and  gorgeous  costumes  illumined  by  the  soft  mellow  light  of 
the  candle  flame,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  incalculable  damage  that  must 
have  been  done  to  these  same  costumes,  to  say  nothing  of  carpets  and  hang- 
ings, by  the  dripping  wax. 

The  candle  was  doubtless  a  development  of  some  form  of  rush  light. 
It  was  found  that  melted  fat  would  harden  around  a  wick  which  had  been 
dipped  into  it,  and  so  dipped  candles  came  into  use.  These  must  have  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  patience  and  time  to  make.  The  wicks  had  to  be 
twisted  and  retwisted  and  a  row  of  them  doubled  over  a  stick  and  tied  firmly. 
Then  they  must  be  dipped  many  times  into  the  melted  fat,  time  being  allowed 
for  cooling  between  each  successive  dipping.  Moulded  candles  were  a  later 
development.  These  were  made  by  fastening  the  wicks  in  small  metal 
cylinders,  pouring  in  the  melted  fat  and  allowing  it  to  harden.  The  finished 
candles  were  punched  out  from  the  bottom.  Our  great-grandmothers  had  to 
use  tallow  for  nearly  all  their  candles.  Wax  was  rather  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  paraffine  was  unknown.  But  for  candles  for  special  occasions  beeswax 
was  considered  the  very  finest  material.  Candles  made  from  bayberries  were 
very  popular  for  their  pleasing  color  and  fragrance,  and  even  today  they  are 
made  as  Christmas  novelties.  For  the  great  church  candles  burned  on  the 
altars,  nothing  but  wax  was  used.  These  were  neither  dipped  nor  moulded. 
The  wax  was  rolled  out  in  a  sheet,  the  twisted  wick  laid  on  it,  then  rolled  and 
moulded  by  hand.  They  were  quite  expensive,  and  vowing  a  candle  or  two 
to  the  altar  of  a  saint  meant  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  church. 

When  lamps  are  mentioned  nowadays  we  are  inclined  to  think  only  of 
the  kerosene  lamps  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  But  museums  show  rooms 
filled  with  lamps  which  were  used  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  before  kero- 
sene was  dreamed  of,  or  before  anyone  had  made  a  candle.  The  first  lamps 
were  doubtless  skulls  of  animals  in  which  fat  was  burned,  or  sea  shells  filled 
with  oil.  Tropical  savages  used  bowls  of  cocoanut  oil  or  the  half  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  itself  with  the  oil  in  it.  In  the  north  the  Eskimos  filled  a  stone  vessel  with 
blubber  and  floated  in  it  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  tow.  Later,  when  pottery  and 
metal  lamps  were  made,  the  principle  was  the  same,  but  the  receptacle  was 
covered,  leaving  a  hole  for  the  wick.  The  lamps  were  gradually  enlarged, 
the  holes  for  wicks  numbering  as  many  as  twelve.  With  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  lamps  became  objects  of  great  beauty.  Lamps  of 
the  most  graceful  shapes  and  beautiful  designs  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  specimens  in  stone,  alabaster,  copper  and  gold  are  treasured 
in  museums  and  copied  for  modern  use.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes 
hung  their  lamps  from  chains  or  fastened  them  to  the  tops  of  standards.  To- 
day alabaster  lamps  made  in  much  the  same  design,  with  electric  globes  con- 
cealed within  them,  make  spots  of  beauty  in  many  drawing-rooms. 

These  ancient  lamps,  beautiful  as  they  were,  gave  a  very  poor  light. 
The  oils  used  in  them  were  vegetable  or  animal,  the  mineral  oils  of  today  being 
unheard  of.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  lamp  was  used  which  burned 
an  extract  of  turpentine  called  camphene.  This  lamp  had  two  wicks  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a  V.  It  was  not  very  satisfactory,  however,  as  it  exploded 
easily.  After  the  discovery  of  petroleum  about  1  840,  kerosene  lamps  came 
rapidly  into  general  use.      The  greatest  improvement  in  these  lamps  was  the 
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arrangement  of  the  wick,  so  that  it  was  constantly  wet  with  oil  and  could  be 
turned  up  or  down.  The  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp  is  so  favorable  to  the  eyes 
— clear,  soft,  steady,  never  glaring — that  even  today,  in  spite  of  the  ever 
increasing  use  of  electricity,  it  has  not  been  entirely  relegated  to  attic  or  base- 
ment. A  kerosene  lamp  need  not  be  ugly  or  hopelessly  utilitarian  in  appear- 
ance. The  oil  container  is  often  set  in  a  well-shaped  pottery  jar  or  bowl  or  in 
one  of  basketry.  Then,  with  the  soft  yellow  light  shining  through  a  harmo- 
nizing shade,   the  humble  oil  lamp  is  transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty. 

When  gas  is  discussed  we  feel  that  we  are  treating  of  modern  illuminants, 
though,  in  fact,  coal  gas  was  used  before  kerosene.  Natural  gas  is  a  later 
product,  usually  found  with  petroleum  in  the  oil  fields.  The  first  gas  fixtures 
allowed  the  gas  to  burn  with  an  open  flame,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  or  fish  tail. 
This  type  of  light  was  not  at  all  good,  as  the  gas  was  impure,  the  flame  flick- 


ered and  the  light  was  dim.  The  gas  mantle  of  Welsbach  was  an  improve- 
ment in  a  way.  The  flame  was  inclosed,  the  light  being  given  off  by  the  in- 
candescence of  the  mineral  materials  of  which  the  mantle  was  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  light  was  too  bright  and  decidedly  hard  on  the  eyes.  How- 
ever, gas  is  not  to  be  condemned  utterly  as  a  means  of  lighting.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  regulated  and  the  source  of  supply  is  not  so  easily 
cut  off  as  that  of  electricity. 

Besides  coal  gas  there  are  other  gases  which  can  be  used  as  illuminants. 
Acetylene  is  easily  made  by  allowing  water  to  drip  upon  calcium  carbide.  Its 
greatest  advantage  is  that  it  can  be  used  in  country  places  where  coal  gas 
cannot  be  obtained.  Its  disadvantages  are  the  harshness  of  the  light,  the 
difficulty  of  regulating  the  flame  and  the  extreme  ugliness  of  the  fixtures. 
Gasoline  vapor  is  another  form  of  gas  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  coal  gas. 
The  light  is  equal  to  gas  light,  but  the  vapor  is  so  explosive  that  this  means 
of  lighting  is  very  dangerous. 

The  only  illuminant  to  be  considered  in  modern  lighting  problems  is 
electricity.  Lighting  by  electricity  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  current 
through  some  substance  that  will  offer  it  resistance.  Stoppage  of  the  current 
causes  heat,  and  if  the  material  through  which  the  current  passes  is  of  a  certain 
nature   this    heat    will    produce    incandescence,    and,    therefore,    light.       There 
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were  many  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  men  to  produce  a  practical  in- 
candescent light  before  Edison,  in  1879,  gave  us  his  carbon  lamp.  Since  then 
the  growth  of  electric  lighting  has  been  extremely  rapid.  Different  substances 
are  used  for  the  filaments  of  the  light.  Some  makers  use  cotton  thread,  some 
gelatine,  others  vegetable  fibers  of  various  kinds.  These  are  all  converted 
into  carbon  and  a  layer  of  carbon  deposited  upon  their  surfaces.  In  some 
more  modern  lamps  the  filaments  are  made  of  combinations  of  metals,  such 
as  tungsten  or  tantalum. 

Modern  lighting  methods  show  many  interesting  features  and  new  ideas 
are  developing  constantly.  The  indirect  and  concealed  methods  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  favor.  Everyone  remembers  the  wonderful  example  of 
this  kind  of  lighting  that  our  Exposition  gave  us.  People  are  learning,  too, 
the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  light  in  their  homes.  Its  decorative  effect,  as 
well  as  its  usefulness,  is  being  realized.  A  light  shining  through  a  translucent 
vase  or  urn,  bringing  out  delicacy  of  design  and  beauty  of  outline,  makes  an 
object  of  beauty  and  interest  in  a  room.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  deprived 
of  its  usefulness  as  an  illuminant.  Again,  a  light  may  be  so  placed  that  while 
it  is  out  of  the  range  of  vision  it  sheds  a  soft  glow  upon  a  picture  or  a  carved 
panel  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  object.  The  relation 
of  light  to  color  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  being  brought  out  in 
considering  house  lighting.  The  psychological  effect  of  light  has  long  been  a 
subject  for  study,  but  it  is  one  that  is  not  considered  as  much  as  it  should  be 
in  relation  to  illumination.  Given  such  a  lighting  medium  as  electricity,  to- 
gether with  the  fertile  brain  of  modern  man,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  to  what 
state  of  perfection  artificial  illumination  may  extend. 

MISS  WATSON,  Normal  I. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 

|T  WAS  early  morn;  the  sun  had  just  passed  above  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  Philides,  general  of  Athens,  stood  upon  a  prom- 
inence of  the  Acropolis,  reflecting  moodily  upon  the  serious 
affairs  of  the  State.  At  times  he  would  pace  to  and  fro  upon 
the  stone  platform  of  the  prominence  and  then  coming  to  a 
stop  he  would  look  down  upon  the  city  at  his  feet,  upon  the 
city,  which  seemed  in  the  early  morn  to  be  held  by  a  spirit  of 
dejection  and  languor  resulting  from  recent  defeats  in  wars, 
and  then  raising  his  eyes  he  would  gaze  away  to  the  surrounding  hills,  to  the 
Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  the  Museum,  and  then  beyond  to  the  distant  ranges 
of  mountains  and  the  conical  shaped  Lycabettes — all  seeming  to  look  down 
serenely  and  complacently,  as  they  had  for  ages,  upon  the  city  of  struggling 
humanity  that  nestled  in  their  shadows.  That  city  was  struggling  against  the 
greatest  odds  that  she  had  ever  been  confronted  with  in  her  history. 

It  was  the  year  4 —  B.  C.  and  Athens  was  all  but  broken.  Her  spirits 
were  depressed,  and  an  oppression  as  of  night  came  upon  her  from  another 
source,  for  her  remaining  strength  was  threatened  by  total  dissolution  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague.  Philides  was  reflecting  upon  the  cause,  upon  the 
empire  of  the  past,  upon  the  ambitions  of  that  empire  as  a  whole  and  upon 
the  dreams  of  its  leader;  the  dream  of  glory  that  might  have  been. 

The  change  in  affairs  weighed  most  heavily  upon  Philides  and  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  plan  of  action  he  had  come  to  the  promontory  to 
reflect  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  contemplation  of  the  city 
below  led  Philides  to  consider  how  little  there  was  left  upon  which  to  build 
an  empire  and  rousing  himself  he  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  all  im- 
portant duty  which  had  brought  him  to  the  Acropolis — the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Leaving  the  promontory,  passing  by  the  altars  of  Ares  and  Pallas,  he 
entered  the  temple  of  the  Unknown  God. 

It  was  a  temple  built  of  Pentelic  marble  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
Athenian  architecture.  Philides  going  to  the  altar  began  the  duties  of  wor- 
ship. That  he  might  be  pure  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  he  washed  his  hands  in 
lustral  water,  and  then  going  to  the  shrine  he  uplifted  his  hands  to  the  heavens 
and  in  a  pleading,  fervent  voice  again  and  again  he  repeated  this  simple 
prayer: 

"O  ye  gods  of  Olympus,  be  ye  known  or  unknown,  look  upon  me  with 
some  grace  of  pity  and  give  unto  me  some  divination  of  a  true  course  in 
which  to  lead  the  people." 

As  Philides  grew  more  fervent  in  his  prayer  he  seemed  lifted  into  an- 
other sphere,  for  he  had  a  vision.  First  a  blank  haze  arose  before  him,  then 
the  appearance  of  shapes,  indistinct,  which  finally  resolved  into  the  scene  of 
a  sunlit  vale  with  running  brooks,  trees  and  flying  doves.  And  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  trees  carried  the  sound  of  a  voice  at  first  unintelligible, 
but  as  Philides  strained  forward  it  said: 

"Philides,  thou  of  all  art  chosen.  At  thy  feet  are  the  results  of  war, 
death,  destruction  and  plague.  Mark  thou  these  things,  that  what  I  command 
thee  may  prove  the  greater  blessing.  Forget  the  dream  of  empire,  avoid  all 
wars  that  thou  canst;  lead  thy  people  in  the  paths  of  peace.  Teach  them 
to  love  Knowledge,  Simplicity,  Love,  Peace — these  are  the  Unknown 
Virtues." 
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The  voice  ceased,  and  all  was  still  save  for  the  soft  cooing  of  the  doves, 
the  rippling  of  the  brook,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind.  The  vision  of  the 
vale  became  dimmer,  more  dim,  and  then  once  more  a  blank  and  Philides, 
left  in  a  stupor  by  the  strange  vision,  by  this  open  communing  with  the  god, 
returned  to  a  mortal  state  only  after  the  sun  had  climbed  high  in  the  heavens. 
At  last,  when  the  full  import  of  the  vision  dawned  upon  him,  he  cried  out 
with  joy,  and  then  recalling  himself  to  the  further  duties  to  the  god  he  placed 
a  garland  upon  his  head  and  poured  wine  from  the  phial  into  another  recep- 
tacle upon  the  shrine  in  accordance  with  the  ceremony  of  the  libation.  Then 
he  left  the  temple  to  work  out  a  plan  to  put  the  new  code  before  the 
assembly. 

In  a  community  in  which  every  citizen  takes  an  active  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  where  the  affairs  of  state  are  the  central  thought,  matters  of 
welfare  are  ever  the  first  consideration  to  its  citizens.  It  was  not  long  after 
Philides'  strange  vision  that  word  went  abroad  that  he  had  found  a  way  to 
lead  the  empire  out  of  its  dire  position.  What  was  this  timely  plan?  Philides 
has  had  a  vision?  Thus  noised,  the  populace  gathered  at  the  Agora.  Noth- 
ing definite  was  known  and  Philides'  first  action  was  awaited  in  tense  expec- 
tation by  these  war-sickened  people. 

Rising  from  his  honorable  place  in  the  assembly,  Philides  addressed  the 
hushed  throng  before  him.  He  related  his  vision,  the  means  of  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  with  rhetorical  power  and  splendid  eloquence  he  put  before  them 
the  Unknown  Virtue  of  Peace,  with  its  Arts  of  Learning  and  Prosperity. 
Untried  and  radical  as  it  was,  the  Athenians  were  carried  on  by  the  fire  of 
Philides'  eloquence  and  with  a  unanimous  and  loud  acclamation  they  lept 
from  their  places  and  shouted  their  vote  that  a  wondrous  temple  be  built  to 
the  Unknown  God  upon  the  site  of  the  existing  one.  The  wishes  of  Philides 
were  all  quickly  agreed  to,  for  Philides  was  inspired  with  a  power  that  re- 
flected upon  and  transformed  the  populace.  The  meeting  brought  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  change  at  Athens  and  although  no  radical  measure 
can  be  applied  and  developed  in  a  moment,  in  the  course  of  time  the  ideal 
of  Philides  was  all  but  realized. 

The  people  turned  to  the  fields,  and  through  the  seasons  the  grain  rip- 
ened in  abundance  and  the  vineyards  again  gave  fruit.  The  desires  for  glory 
in  war  slept,  and  men  became  enthralled  in  the  pursuits  and  gratifications  of 
peace.  They  gave  themselves  to  reflection  and  to  study.  The  broadened 
mind  of  the  Athenian  brought  about  the  development  of  the  new  learning, 
and  the  works  of  philosophy,  forensics  and  poetry  were  begun.  In  Athens 
he  who  reasoned  best  was  most  famous  and  the  only  wars  were  wordy  ones. 

However,  in  the  known  world  at  this  time  there  was  no  nation  which 
was  not  the  opponent  and  competitor  of  its  neighbor,  and  that  any  nation 
could  withdraw  into  an  individual,  distinctive  existence,  was  incompatible 
with  the  times.  In  doing  precisely  this  thing  lay  the  inconsistency  of  the  new 
Athenian  life  and,  although  the  ideal  was  being  carried  out  to  perfection,  its 
lack  of  universality  was  to  be  the  cause  of  its  disruption.  For,  while  Athens 
was  engaged  in  the  new  intellectual  pursuits,  matters  of  a  threatening  aspect 
were  developing. 

The  first  evidence  of  danger  came  on  a  day  when  all  seemed  peace  and 
contentment.  A  runner  came  breathlessly  from  across  the  country  and  deliv- 
ered a  message  announcing  that  the  Spartans  were  preparing  an  expedition 
to  invade  the  empire. 

The  word  brought  by  the  herald  broke  the  tranquillity  of  Athens  and 
the  very  hills  echoed  with  the  excited  hub-bub  of  the  city.      Immediate  action 
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was  called  for,  demanded,  by  the  citizens.  Philides  again  called  the  assem- 
bly, and  its  members  gathered  hurriedly.  Excitement  prevailed  everywhere 
and  even  among  the  assembly  there  was  uncontrolled  discussion  and  alarm. 
Quiet  was  restored  only  when  tribute  was  paid  to  the  gods  at  the  edifices 
about  the  chamber.  Then  each  member  took  his  respective  place  and  Philides 
arose.  Without  elaboration,  but  with  deliberation  he  suggested  that  envoys 
be  hurried  to  Sparta  to  mediate  and  forestall  the  rumored  invasion.  At  once 
a  number  of  men  were  upon  their  feet;  heated  debate  ensued.  When  order 
was  at  last  restored  a  member  suggested  that  they  build  a  wall  about  the 
city  in  all  haste  and  that  other  preparations  for  conflict  be  made.  This  met 
with  enthusiastic  approval  and  the  youth  of  the  assembly  acclaimed  a  will- 
ingness and  a  desire  to  meet  the  Spartans. 

Philides  arose  once  more,  this  time  with  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  change 
of  principle.  The  assembly  seeing  him  again  ready  to  speak  became  silent, 
when  all  were  attracted  by  a  cry.  Looking  up  they  saw  a  hawk  circling 
above  a  dove,  and  with  a  swoop  it  struck.  Strangely,  the  dove  fell  at  Phil- 
ides' feet,  and,  with  a  moan,  died.  In  the  great  chamber  with  its  perfect 
accoustics,  all  heard  the  moan  and  also  saw  the  dove's  blood  spilt  at  Philides' 
feet,  and  all  were  amazed.  Philides,  dumbfounded  and  ashen  pale,  stood 
immovable,  as  if  a  statue,  except  for  the  shaking  of  his  chiton  by  the  breeze. 
A  shadow  swept  slowly  across  the  chamber  and  there  came  a  peal  of  thun- 
der reverberating  among  the  mountains,  followed  by  the  falling  of  rain.  The 
council  adjourned  in  confusion.  All  hurried  to  their  homes  in  terror.  With 
one  accord  they  felt  that  the  gods  were  again  angry  and  might  vent  their 
wrath  upon  them.  But  Philides,  on  the  coming  of  the  storm,  recovered 
something  of  his  composure,  and  walking  slowly  with  bent  head  and  crest- 
fallen spirit,   left  the  chamber  after  all  had  departed. 

What  portentious  meaning  had  the  dove's  falling  at  Philides'  feet?  Did 
it  mark  Philides  alone  or  was  this  omen  from  the  gods  foretelling  ill  to 
Athens?  Philides  on  leaving  the  chamber  went  instinctively  to  the  temple  of 
the  Unknown  God.  The  storm  had  increased  in  violence.  Heavy,  black 
clouds  scurried  before  the  winds.  The  rain  beat  unmercifully  down  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Philides,  as  he  bent  forward  against  the  buffeting  blast  on 
his  way  to  the  temple.  The  ominous  peals  of  thunder  followed  one  upon 
another  in  quick  succession  and  each  flash  of  the  lightning  illuminated  the 
interior  of  the  temple  revealing  before  the  shrine  a  man  praying  with  hands 
uplifted  to  the  Unknown  God. 

There  came  a  lull  in  the  storm.  For  a  space  there  was  calm,  when  out 
of  the  heavens  there  came  a  streak  of  flame,  great  in  proportion,  almost  a 
body  of  fire,  darting  toward  and  striking  upon  the  Acropolis.  There  was  a 
roar  and  the  next  flash  revealed  a  broken  heap  of  stones — a  heap  that  had 
been  a  temple.  The  temple  of  the  Unknown  God  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  will  of  Zeus  and  the  destruction  of  that  temple  had  buried  an  ideal,  the 
Unknown  Virtue  of  Peace,  and  its  lone  apostle,   Philides. 

Was  this  for  the  best?  Did  Jove  in  his  supreme  knowledge  foresee,  in 
the  change  from  strife  among  men  to  peace,  the  decay  of  an  empire?  So 
thought  the  Athenians.  EDWARD  CRIM,    '17. 
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LONG'S  END 

T  WAS  January.  The  night  blasts  were  full  of  half-wet  snow. 
Within  the  miner's  shack  at  Soda  Springs  a  cheery  hearth  made 
the  mining  men  of  the  Sierra  hills  forget  the  outside  world.  To 
help  the  crackling  fire  wear  away  the  winter  night,  the  favorite 
story  teller  was  called  upon  for  a  story.  A  little,  wiry  man  with 
a  great  shock  of  iron-gray  hair,  and  snapping  gray  eyes  that 
looked  out  f*om  under  shaggy  eyebrows,  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation. He  leisurely  lit  his  jimmy  pipe,  and  began  his  story  as 
he  tilted  his  rustic  chair  back  and  cocked  his  heavy-booted  feet  upon  a 
niche  in  the  log  wall  beside  the  hearth. 

"Per'aps,"  he  began,  "y°u  ve  often  asked  yourselves  who  tacked  that 
ere  sign  on  the  lone  tree  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  river  gorge  on  the 
Bald  Ridge  trail  over  to  Lost  Em' grant.  Well,  1  did  it,  cause  I  kind  o'  took 
a  likin'  to  the  man  it  tells  the  world  about. 

"Yuh  see,  his  folks  back  East  shut  im  out,  an'  e  came  West.  I  took 
a  likin'  to  im,  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  im.  And,  say  boys,  *e  was  sure 
some  man;  six  two  in  his  bare  feet,  an'  could  swing  a  sledge  fer  sixteen  hours 
without  complainin'  of  dead  arms.  One  big  fault  e  had,  though,  and  it 
helped  to  put  that  ere  sign  where  it  is  on  Bald  Ridge — e  was  sure  a  dare- 
devil. 

"Round  camp,  Al — Al  Long  was  his  name,  but  we  called  im  Al  fer 
short — sure  was  a  fav'rite.  E  took  all  jokes  in  a  good  way,  an'  shot  em 
back  well  loaded.  Never  did  I  see  or  hear  im  get  mad  over  any  job  given 
im.  E  would  do  near  to  two  men's  work  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  e 
would  be  fresh  enough  to  grab  a  rifle  and  hit  the  trails  into  these  ere  river 
hills  and  gorges. 

"One  of  his  fav'rite  tramps  was  over  the  ridge  to'rd  Lost  Em' grant,  and 
then  up  over  that  burn'd  back  brush  country  round  the  base  of  old  Snow 
Mountain.  From  the  burn'd  lands  e  would  trail  along  the  gorge  of  the  river, 
or  take  a  run  into  that  ere  big  timber  country  round  Heath's  Park  region. 
E  once  asked  me  if  I  could  tell  im  why  that  little  clump  o'  fir,  up  on  the 
side  o'  Snow  Mountain,  was  there  with  nothin'  else  green  within  four  miles 
round.  E  also  asked  me  why  that  'ere  spot  was  so  loaded  with  rat'lers  as 
to  be  called    Hell-hole'  when  the  rest  o'  the  mountain  was  snake  free. 

"Now,''  said  Logan,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  jimmy  pipe  and 
shifted  his  feet  to  a  lower  resting  place  on  the  wall — "now,  I've  come  to  the 
real  int'restin'  part  o'  my  yarn.  Al  ad  just  cleaned  his  rifle  an'  was  leavin' 
the  camp  for  one  o'  those  ere  Sunday  tramps,  when  the  boss  came  and  told 
im  that  e  was  wanted  at  Heath's  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning — Heath's 
was  sort  of  an  overflow  for  extra  hands,  and  as  Al  was  the  extra  'round  'ere 
and  as  things  were  kind  o'  dead  the  boss  kicked  im  over  to  Heath's  to  keep 
im  a  wprkin'.  Al  told  the  boss  not  to  fret,  that  e  would  get  back  in  time 
to  go  over  to  Heath's  that  night,  an'  then  e  started  out  on  the  trip  that 
caused  his  death. 

"Somewhere  round  the  Ice  Lakes  e  wounded  a  big  buck.  E  fin'ly 
dropped  the  big  fellow,  after  trailin'  im  into  one  o'  the  draws  o'  the  river 
gorge.  'E  took  the  horns  an'  strung  the  meat  up  to  a  tree  out  o'  reach  of 
prowlin'  puma  cats  and  the  like. 
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"Somewhere  round  ten  that  night  Al  rived  in  camp  with  his  prize.  It 
sure  was  a  great  find — a  fine  set  o'  eight  points.  E  told  us  about  his  trip  in 
a  interestin'  way — 'e  always  did — and  then  e  cleaned  his  rifle  an'  hung  it 
on  the  rack  on  the  wall  an'  put  on  his  heavy  red  mack'naw,  looked  his 
revolver  over,  and  reset  his  bowie  knife  in  its  sheath. 

"We  re'lized  e  was  goin'  to  keep  his  word  with  the  boss — e  always 
did.  We  knew  that  a  trip  over  that  ere  Bald  Ridge  trail  alone  at  dead  o' 
night  was  good  as  walkin'  into  a  grave.  The  ridge  was  creepin'  with  puma 
cats  at  night — an'  yuh  all  know  they  ain't  no  plaything  while  the  winter 
months  are  on.  We  done  our  best  to  make  'im  stay  in  camp,  but  with  his 
prize  horns  on  his  shoulder  e  set  out  over  that  ere  trail  to  Heath's.  All  we 
could  get  out  o'    im  was  that    e  had  to  keep  his  word  with  the  boss. 

"At  that  time  the  trail  to  Heath's  ran  down  past  the  lone  fir  an'  on 
down  over  the  hog's  back.  Heath  came  up  over  that  trail  the  next  Wednes- 
day (coming  to  our  camp  to  see  what  was  keepin'  Al  from  showin'  up),  and 
close  to  the  tree  e  found  that  prize  set  o'  horns.  Just  past  the  tree  e  found 
Long's  revolver.  One  shell  was  empty.  On  the  rocks,  near  that  part  o'  the 
cliff  that  sticks  out  over  the  river,  'e  found  blood,  patches  o'  fur  and  a  few 
threads  from  a  red  mack'naw.  Heath  knew  what  it  meant.  Al  was  down 
in  the  river  gorge  below  that  lone  tree  on  the  ridge;  e  had  fought  to  his  end 
with  a  puma,  an'  his  grave  was  the  swollen  waters  of  the  north  fork  o'  the 
American  far  below  the  cliff. 

"An'  that's  why,  boys,  I  tacked  Long's  End'  on  the  lone  fir  on  the 
trail  over  Bald  Ridge  to  Lost  Em' grant." 

As  Logan  finished  his  story  and  placed  himself  before  the  fire  that  he 
might  share  a  better  portion  of  the  heat  from  the  crackling  hearth,  a  wintry 
blast  rattled  past  the  small  end  window  and  forced  open  the  door.  We 
looked  through  a  doorway  filled  with  a  swirl  of  flying  snow,  and  our  minds 
pictured  a  lone  sign  on  a  lone  tree  battling  against  the  wild  winds  of  winter. 

F.  BANFIELD,  '16. 


SENIOR  HYMN 

Now  our  task  is  over, 
Now  the  course  is  run, 
May  we  hear  the  verdict 
From  all  lips — "Well  done!" 

Yet  some  notes  of  sadness 
With  the  glad  notes  blend, 
As  we  part  with  Comrades 
Each  our  way  to  wend. 

Thou,  dear  Alma  Mater, 
May  thy  spirit  lead 
Us  to  higher  purpose, 
And  to  nobler  deed. 

— June  Alexander,  '  1  6. 
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THE  REJUVENATION  OF  THE  NORTONS 


'Wasn't    half 
wistful   silence 


bad    for 
"My 


HE  NORTON  TWINS,  Ben  and  Bess,  were  packing  suitcases  in 
their  rooms.  The  Nortons  were  restless,  as  was  shown  by  their 
frequent  trips  across  the  hall  to  stand  in  indecision  on  each 
other's  door  sills.  Ben,  thoughtfully  dangling  a  tan  "Oxford" 
by  one  string,  broke  the  silence  with:  "Remember  the  last 
time  we — ah — exchanged  identities?" 
An  expressive  groan  from  Bess, 
the  kids  we  were."  After  a  moment's 
hair  will  never  again  be  near  the  length  yours  is  unless  I  have  the  fever 
again."  This  seemingly  irrelevant  remark  followed  Ben  as  he  continued  his 
packing.  A  few  moments  later  Bess  stood  in  Ben's  door  smoothing  a  ribbon 
around  her  finger. 

"Grandpa  and  grandma  haven't  seen  us  since  we  were  babies.  Dad 
used  to  be  a  fearful  cutup  until  we  came  along  and  took  it  out  of  him,"  was 
Bess'  naive  statement.  "Seems  most  as  though  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
bring  back  their  younger  days;  don't  you  feel  that  way  about  it?" 

"Let's,"  was  Ben's  answer.  "We  have  an  hour's  wait  at  the  junction." 
Solemnly  the  twins  dove  into  one  side  of  their  neatly  packed  suitcases 
and  scooped  out  the  contents.  As  solemnly  they  passed  each  other  in  the 
hall  and  deposited  their  armful  in  the  empty  side  of  the  other's  case.  Just 
as  the  final  pat  was  given  the  telephone  bell  on  the  first  floor  rang  and  Ben 
descended  with  a  dive  head  foremost  down  the  banister.  The  call  was  for 
Bess,  and  Ben,  in  true  brotherly  spirit,  fearing  he  might  miss  some  informa- 
tion, tarried  within  earshot. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  her  arms  full  of  traveling  garments  destined  for  the 
trunk  in  her  room,  chanced  to  pass  through  the  upper  hall  and  her  trained 
eye  at  once  noticed  the  change  made  in  the  twins'  packing.  She  stood  irreso- 
lutely for  a  moment,  then,  as  the  twins  made  a  hasty  exit  kitchenward,  she 
went  to  the  telephone  and  called  for  her  husband. 

"Oh,  George,  what  shall  we  do?  The  twins  have  broken  out  again;  just 
found  their  suitcases  packed  double;  you  know  what  that  means." 

The  reply  in  a  comforting  voice  soothed  her:  "Don't  worry,  Sue;  there 
is  another  mail  up  before  they  start.  I'll  just  let  the  old  folks  know,  and 
depend  upon  it,  the  twins  will  get  a  surprise.  By  the  way,  our  steamer  sails 
at  6:30  instead  of  7.      Are  the  trunks  ready?" 

That  evening  the  twins,  after  seeing  their  parents  off  on  a  six  weeks' 
trip  to  Honolulu,  were  deliciously  conscious  of  their  independence. 

"See  here,  Bess,"  began  Ben,  "here  we  are  going  down  to  see  the  old 
folks.  What  we  want  is  for  them  to  come  back  here  and  stay  with  us.  Lots 
of  things  doing  this  vacation.  Now  if  we  get  in  wrong  are  they  liable  to  say, 
Certainly,  dears,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  drag  us  all  over  your  fair  city 
for  six  weeks,'  or  will  it  be,  'Back  to  the  farm  where  we  can  keep  our  hands 
on  you?'  Common  sense  obliges  us  to  answer  the  latter,  though  I  can  hardly 
bear  to  give  up  our  first  plan.      What  do  you  say?" 

Bess  appealed  to  so  earnestly  hesitated  before  answering.  "Of  course, 
it  wouldn't  be  policy  to  fool  the  dear  old  ancestors;  that's  flat,  and,  Ben,  I 
have  an  idea;  if  we  are  going  to  be  truly  good  let's  do  it  with  a  purpose. 
Listen,  you  know  we  will  want  all  kinds  of  concessions  here  in  the  city  that 
we  didn't  need  back  East." 
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The  Nortons  had  just  taken  up  their  residence  on  the  Coast,  though 
their  father  was  a  native  son.  He  had  been  educated  and  eventually  married 
in  New  York,  where  the  twins  had  been  born. 

"Dad  will  do  anything  for  us  if  only  we  will  cut  out  slang.  Why  not 
stick  to  dictionary  English  this  vacation  for  practice?  We  could  make  the 
experiment  pay  double.  We  would  be  irresistible  to  the  old  uns,  beg  par- 
don, to  our  grand  parents,  and  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  demand  almost 
the  earth  from  our  respected  parents;  get  me,  Steve?" 

"I  certainly  take  off  my  hat  to  you,"  began  Ben,  when  he  was  cut  short 
with: 

"I  should  expect  you  to  do  as  much  for  any  lady,  sir!" 

"Righto,  we  will  have  our  hands  pretty  full  I  foresee,  but  the  stakes  are 
worth  the  effort,  and  the  novelty  attracts  me  wondrously." 

So  it  happened  that  the  following  morning  a  very  virtuous  pair  of  twins 
started  on  their  journey,  while  a  bald  headed,  elderly  gentleman,  chuckling 
to  himself,  hastened  with  an  open  letter  to  the  kitchen  of  a  quaint  ranch 
house  where  a  motherly  old  lady,  assisted  by  a  domestic,  created  interesting 
odors  of  a  culinary  nature.  "Listen,  mother;  George  writes  that  the  tykes 
are  coming  disguised  as  each  other.  Help  me  think  of  some  way  to  even 
up.  Oh,  I  have  it,  they'll  not  be  the  only  disguised  individuals.  Remember 
the  suitcase  in  the  garret  left  by  the  theatrical  summer  boarder?  I'll  dress 
up  from  its  contents  and  Maggy,"  nodding  to  the  grinning  housekeeper, 
"can  fix  you  up,  can't  you?" 

"Sure,  I  can;  my  blue  organdy  will  just  fit,  and  I  have  rats  and  switches 
that  change  one  awfully." 

Hank,  the  chore  man,  coming  in  with  his  brimming  milk  pails,  heard 
the  plans  and  proposed  to  meet  the  twins  alone  at  the  station. 

That  afternoon  as  the  train  neared  their  station,  Ben  remarked:  "Won- 
der if  we'll  know  grandpa;  haven't  seen  him  for  so  long." 

"I  should  worry,"  began  Bess,  carelessly,  but  Ben's  severe  look  made 
her  stumble  on,  "if  it  should  rain  because  these  bows  on  my  hat  would  spot." 

Ben  ignored  this  with  a  withering  glance,  then  lapsed  into  silence. 

There  was  no  confusion  at  the  station,  as  the  twins  were  the  only  ones 
to  alight  from  the  train.  Hank  introduced  himself  and  soon  had  them  and 
their  baggage  in  the  old-fashioned  buckboard.  As  he  chirped  to  the  horses 
he  said:  "Your  grandfather  isn't  so  spry  as  he  used  to  be.  Been  around  the 
golf  links  twice  this  morning,  so  I  come  to  meet  you  while  he  rested  up." 

The  twins  looked  their  surprise,  while  Ben  politely  commented:  "Didn't 
know  he  went  in  for  golf  at  all." 

"Oh,  yas,"  drawled  Hank  with  a  hidden  wink  at  the  off  horse,  "he  sets 
great  store  by  golf  now  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  polo  ponies." 

Bess  smothered  a  gasp,  then  found  breath  to  ask:  "Is  grandma  athletic, 
too?" 

"Lawsy,  no,"  was  Hank's  answer.  "She's  too  busy  with  her  bridge  and 
her  club  fixings  to  do  more  than  her  physical  culture  books  say  she  must  to 
keep  her  shape." 

More  of  this  conversation  reduced  the  twins  to  such  a  condition  that 
they  accepted  without  question  the  iron  gray  haired  man  with  the  white  spats 
and  the  checkered  suit  and  blazing  tie  as  their  grandfather  Norton.  With 
grandma  it  was  different.  Even  the  "rats"  and  the  flowered  organdy  couldn't 
hide  the  motherly  charm  of  the  old  lady,  and  they  were  soon  in  her  arms. 

While  the  twins  were  left  to  remove  the  stains  of  travel,  Bess  broke  out 
with:      "What  do  you  know  about  that?      I  can't  help  it,   Ben,    I'll — I'll  just 
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cease  to  exist,''  she  panted,  "if  I  can't  express  myself  forcefully.''  With 
deadly  earnestness  she  straightened  her  features  and  continued:  "I'm  so 
startled!      Did  you  ever  seen  anything  so — oh — delicious?" 

"They  certainly  are  torrid  members;  it  explains  so  much  about  us — we 
are  going  to  enjoy  this,  Bess." 

In  the  next  room  grandpa  had  a  chance  to  squeeze  grandma's  beringed 
hand  and  say:  "Did  you  ever  see  such  perfect  acting?  Aren't  you  proud 
of  them?" 

They  all  sat  down  to  a  good  old-fashioned  supper  and  the  twins  were 
more  positive  than  ever  that  life  was  good. 

Grandpa,  sitting  next  to  Bess,  turned  quite  naturally  to  her  and  asked: 
"How  is  baseball,  now?"  Bess  laughed  unaffectedly:  "Why,  grandpa,  I 
see  my  reputation  has  forestalled  me.  I  am  a  fan' — oh — lover  of  the 
national  sport,  but  of  course  I  haven't  any  curves,  that  is,  can't  pitch  properly 
as  Ben  can." 

Grandma  next  asked  Ben  if  he  had  brought  his  camera. 
"Bess  is  the  photographer,"  was  his  reply,  "I  can't  keep  my  hands  clean 
long  enough  to  develop  a  film." 

The  unaccustomed  English  that  the  twins  were  trying  to  make  seem 
natural  gave  them  an  anxious  stilted  air  that  misled  the  old  couple  and  they 
enjoyed  mastering  the  situation  as  they  supposed  they  did. 

Finally  Grandpa  Norton  turned  to  his  wife:  "Really,  they  are  so  alike 
they  might  change  clothing  and  actually  fool  us  both." 

"Why,  grandpa,"  exclaimed  Bess,  "that's  exactly  what  we  came  near 
doing!" 

Grandpa's  jaw  dropped  and  it  dropped  further  as  Bess  continued  her 
explanation. 

Grandma  seemed  to  find  it  all  very  funny,  and  broke  into  peal  after 
peal  of  laughter,  in  fact  if  she  only  glanced  toward  grandpa  she  quite  lost 
control  of  herself.  Hastily  excusing  herself  she  left  the  room  on  a  pretended 
errand. 

Ben  thinking  the  psychological  moment  had  arrived  presented  his  grand- 
father with  the  letter  from  his  father.      The  old  gentleman  clutched  at  it  as  a 
drowning  person  might  at  a  straw  and  with  intense  concentration  sought  its 
contents.      Then  he  read  aloud: 
Dear  Father  and  Mother: 

The  twins  will  present  this  personally  and  I  hope,  not  too 
confidently,  that  they  have  already  gained  your  favor.  This  is  a 
request  to  you  on  their  behalf.  We  all  wish  you  to  accompany  the 
twins  to  our  new  home  in  the  city,  and  spend  our  absence  as  their 
chaperons.  You  always  have  a  reliable  man  and  woman  on  the 
ranch.  Let  them  look  after  things  and  don't  wait  to  get  ready, 
for,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  the  twins  delight  most  in,  it  is  outfitting 
themselves  or  another.  If  there  is  any  real  reason  why  you  cannot 
come,  keep  them  as  busy  as  you  can  on  the  ranch  and  we  will  be 
down  immediately  on  our  return.  Your  loving  son,  GEORGE. 
"Well,  well,  we'll  see,"  commented  the  very  red  elder  Norton;  "we've 
had  a  long  day.      Now  to  bed  and  after  sleeping  on  this  I'll  answer." 

The  twins  in  the  privacy  of  their  upper  rooms  exchanged   confidences. 
"I  believe  he'll  go,"  began  Ben. 

"Oh,  I  hope  so,"  from  Bess.  "Grandma  will  be  a  darling  in  heliotrope 
and  how  should  she  know  [defiantly]  that  rats  are  not  worn  now?  Any- 
way, they  show  the  right  spirit,  but,  oh,  Ben,  can  you  tame  grandpa,  do  you 
think?" 
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"Leave  it  to  me,"  sinisterly  from  Ben. 

Down  stairs  grandma  was  still  giggling  aggravatingly  when  grandpa 
spoke.  "There's  only  one  way;  we've  simply  got  to  smother  our  pride — 
well,  decency  then,  and  go  to  the  city  as  we  are  and  let  those  blessed  twins 
buy  us  some  civilized  cloths,  for  I  won't  let  them  know  what  a  pair  of  plain 
fools  we  are,  so  there." 

So  it  happened  that  busy  days  lay  before  the  twins,  and  happy  ones 
too,  for  the  grand  parents. 

"Why,  Ben,"  remarked  Bess  a  week  later,  "she  wore  those  things  simply 
because  you  couldn't  get  anything  else  in  the  country.  I  had  no  trouble  at 
all  to  get  her  into  silver  gray;  she  actually  wanted  black,  but  of  course  I 
wouldn't  hear  of  that." 

"Yes,"  began  Ben,  "and  grandpa  when  he  saw  how  little  hair  was  worn 
wanted  to  shed  his  wig  altogether.  He's  an  extremist,  while  I  always  say 
the  middle  course  is  best,  so  I  got  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a  thin  thatch;  had 
quite  a  time,  though,  he  was  so  set;  but  one  thing  he  did  say,  he  never  sup- 
posed such  sensible  shoes  were  made.      1  got  him  the  latest  in  broad  toes." 

Who  can  remain  old  with  becoming  clothes,  the  society  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  days  at  the  beach  and  park?  When  George  Norton  and  his  wife 
returned  from  Honolulu  they  were  greeted  by  a  beaming  quartette. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Norton,  "who  dare  say  there  isn't  an 
antidote  for  age  in  the  climate  of  California?  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well. 
I'm  going  down  to  the  ranch  to  take  off  a  few  years  myself,  eh,  Sue?" 

T.  MAAS,  '17. 


EL  CAMINO  REAL 

Trees  tall  and  slender  line  the  winding  way 

The  padres'  feet  did  mark,  long  years  ago, 

As  far  they  went,  with  weary  step  and  slow, 

To  cheer  and  comfort  those  who  toiled  each  day. 

Who  built  you,  Royal  Road?      O,  speak  and  say! 

Who  planted  twigs  for  trees  we've  learned  to  know? 

Who  set  them  there  like  sentinels,  row  on  row, 

That  spreading  branch  could  guard  from  withering  ray? 

This  King's  Highway  o'er  which  no  king  has  trod, 
(Tho'  many  a  saint  has  passed  its  happy  miles) 
Was  planned  and  built  and  kept  by  mortal  man; 
But  fostered  and  blessed  and  graced  by  God. 
And  twigs,  now  grown  to  giants,  beneath  His  smiles 
Do  prove  His  pleasure — Love,  as  nought  else  can. 

B.  HESS,  '16. 
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OLYMPUS 


T  was  almost  one — a  fine  time  to  be  doing  home  work  I  must 
admit.  But  when  one  has  been  out  to  a  dance  with  his  lady 
friend  until  after  twelve,  it  is  the  only  time  left  for  study.  Study 
I  tried  to  do,  but  the  perplexing  complexity  of  the  mythological 
names,  which  I  was  supposed  to  understand,  tangled  up  my 
weary,  overtaxed  brain.  At  last  I  slammed  shut  Professor 
Gayleys  Classic  Myths  and  with  the  mental  thought  of  English 
be  hanged,  I  laid  my  aching  head  on  my  arms. 
For  a  while  everything  was  blank,  but  gradually  I  perceived  at  a  great 
distance  a  gate,  seemingly  made  up  of  clouds.  My  curiosity  aroused,  I  made 
for  it  with  all  possible  speed.  At  length  I  reached  it  and  was  about  to  enter 
when  a  figure  intercepted  me,  and  in  a  deep  voice  said  something  that  I,  in 
my  bewildered  state,  interpreted  as:  "Where  is  thy  fare?"  So  taking  out 
my  trusty  book  of  municipals  I  gave  him  a  car  ticket.  This  he  regarded 
with  surprise  for  a  minute  and  then  with  a  solemn  wink  he  turned  and  with 
a  massive  key  unlocked  the  gate. 

Passing  through  the  opening  I  came  upon  a  large  open  place  with  rail- 
road tracks  spread  over  it  like  a  network.  Above  each  track  was  hung  a 
sign;  these  I  noticed  ran  something  like  this,  Celestial  Limited  (Pullman  Ac- 
commodations), Olympian  Fast  Express,  Hadian  Slow  Freight,  etc.  Think- 
ing that  Olympus  was  the  place  I  desired  most  to  behold  I  crossed  over  to 
that  sign.  Arriving  there  I  found  a  puffy  little  locomotive — 1  guess  that  was 
what  the  Olympians  considered  it,  but  to  me  it  looked  as  if  it  were  some  junk 
heap  ornament.  In  the  dilapidated  cab  I  beheld  our  old  friend,  Chief  Dixon, 
with  his  hand  on  the  throttle,  yelling,  "Up  to  Mt.  Olympus — get  you  back 
Monday,"  in  the  same  tone  and  in  almost  the  same  words  that  he  used  to 
inform  us  on  Fridays  that  our  overalls  needed  a  bath.  Stepping  into  the 
only  coach  I  seated  myself.  In  about  half  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
wheeze,  Old  Man  Dixon  opened  her  up,  and  midst  the  noise  of  squeaking 
and  groaning  machinery  we  were  off — where  to  I  did  not  know.  The  con- 
traption went  better  than  I  expected  and  soon  we  were  going  around  hairpin 
curves  and  over  high  trestles  (that  swayed  to  and  fro  like  one  stepping  cou- 
ples), at  a  fairly  good  clip.  For  hours  we  traveled  thus  until  we  came  at 
last  to  a  long  shed,  which  after  we  had  entered  was  closed  by  two  doors. 
After  coming  to  a  stop  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  next,  so  I  remained  sitting 
in  my  seat.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  the  right  procedure,  however,  for  Chief 
bent  down  and  pulled  a  lever  in  the  cab — immediately  one  end  of  my  seat 
rose  with  a  jerk  and  unceremoniously  dumped  me  onto  the  platform.  Thor- 
oughly angered  by  this,  I  arose  and  wanted  to  fight,  but  a  hand  arrested  me, 
and  turning  around  I  gazed  into  the  face  of  our  beloved  dean,  Mr.  Heymann. 
Backing  away  I  eyed  him  up  and  down  in  astonishment,  noticing  that  he 
was  dressed  in  a  Greek  toga  as  if  ready  to  have  his  Pantheon  picture  taken. 
"What  are  you  doing  up  here?"  I  managed  to  exclaim. 
He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  however,  for  he  only  said:  "I  vill 
turn  thee  over  to  thy  guides,"  and  then  taking  me  by  the  arm  he  led  me  to 
a  small  anteroom,  where  he  left  me  gazing  in  bewilderment  at  a  heavy  oak 
door. 

All    of    a    sudden    a    gong    sounded    from    somewhere    within,    the    door 
opened  with  a  jerk  and  a  long  arm  came  through  and  pulled  me  in.      Upset 
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by  the  quickness  and  dispatch  of  the  procedure,  I  dazedly  looked  around 
but  could  see  nothing  as  a  dazzling  bright  light  blinded  me.  At  last  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  looking  around  1  perceived  three 
thin,  neglected  looking  figures  staring  fixedly  at  me.  Gazing  back  at  them 
in  turn  I  saw  that  each  of  them  bore  a  label  denoting  them  as  Homework, 
Seminar  and  Thesis.  Alas,  was  this  Olympus?  I  reflected;  the  three  as  ex- 
pounded by  Miss  Eppard,  Miss  Edwards  and  Miss  Denny,  I  considered  would 
be  better  fitted  as  torments  of  the  lower  regions.  Their  scrutiny  made  me 
feel  embarrassed  and  guilty,  so  determining  to  break  the  ice,  I  extended  my 
hand  to  Homework,  who  was  the  only  one  that  I  had  even  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  politely  inquired,  "How  do  you  do?"  Nothing  hap- 
pened; the  three  remained  as  still  as  statues.  Thinking  that  perhaps  they 
did  not  understand  English,  I  asked,  "Wie  geht  es  Ihnen?"  and  took  Home- 
work's  hand  and  shook  it.  This  last  act  proved  to  be  a  fatal  mistake,  for  it 
clutched  me  by  the  wrist  and  holding  fast  led  me  down  a  wide  avenue,  while 
the  other  two  figures  fell  in  behind  for  a  body  guard. 

On  either  side  of  the  avenue  through  which  I  was  being  thus  led  were 
little  houses,  resembling  bath  houses,  each  bearing  a  sign  on  the  door.  Read- 
ing these  signs  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  that  they  bore  such  names  as 
Minerva,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  etc.  Over  Vulcan's  door  I  noticed  another 
sign  which  said,  "New  and  Second-hand  Wings  Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 
at  Popular  Prices."  To  this  place  I  was  now  led  by  the  Silent  Three,  pre- 
sumably to  be  fitted  out  with  wings  for  my  Olympian  career,  for  as  soon  as 
we  entered  little  Vulcan  hobbled  up  and  shot  at  me  the  question,  "What  size 
shoes  wearest  thou?" 

"Elevens,"  I  stammered  in  embarrassment,  though  I  really  wore  only 
sevens. 

"Extra  large  reinforced  wings  for  a  person  with  heavy,  Lundonian  feet," 
Vulcan  then  shouted  back  to  Stemas,  his  helper,  who  appeared  a  moment 
later  with  the  desired  articles.  Vulcan  hooked  them  into  eyes  that  had 
mysteriously  grown  on  my  shoulders.  As  soon  as  I  got  them  on  I  tried  to 
fly,  but  only  succeeded  in  losing  my  equilibrium  and  bumping  my  nose 
severely  on  the  ground.  From  this  I  concluded  that  the  wings  were  for  orna- 
ment and  not  for  use.  Subdued  I  again  followed  the  Terrible  Three  down 
the  avenue. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  grand  palace  composed  of  misty  clouds,  which 
when  lighted  up  by  the  powerful  beams  which  emanated  from  the  burnished 
tin  sides  of  Apollo's  new  $450  Ford  as  it  raced  around  in  the  ether  above, 
sparkled  like  a  mass  of  diamonds  (the  kind  you  see  advertised  on  lower 
Market  street).  Upon  entering  this  gorgeous  pile,  I  was  taken  direct  to  a 
large  court  lying  in  its  center.  Looking  about  me  I  saw  old  Jupiter  and  his 
wife  Juno  seated  on  a  throne  at  one  end,  sipping  nectar  and  nibbling  am- 
brosia. Feeling  kind  of  empty  myself  I  beckoned  to  the  little  dwarfess 
labeled  Hebe,  who  was  just  entering  with  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Olympian 
food,  as  I  would  to  any  waiter.  But  Hebe  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
modern  high-sign  language  or  else  did  not  belong  to  a  waiters'  union,  for 
instead  of  coming  to  me  she  sped  behind  the  throne.  Taken  aback  at  this 
strange  behavior,  I  looked  around  and  to  my  surprise  and  astonishment 
found  that  the  whole  court  was  deserted.  My  hunger,  however,  soon  over- 
came my  astonishment  and  so  I  crossed  the  court  and  began  eating  the  am- 
brosia that  had  been  left  behind.  The  stuff  did  not  have  any  more  taste 
than  straw,  and  since  I  did  not  possess  the  palate  of  a  horse,  I  threw  it  away 
and  sampled   the  nectar.      This  proved   to   be  better,    tasting  something  akin 
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to  grape  juice  and  sizzle  water.  After  draining  the  gobletful,  I  began  to 
feel  gay  and  reckless,  so  I  started  out  to  explore  the  court.  On  one  end 
was  a  low  arched  doorway,  through  which  Hebe  had  entered  before.  Think- 
ing I  might  get  some  more  of  that  delightful  beverage — nectar — on  the  other 
side,  I  opened  it  and  passed  through.  The  smell  of  something  cooking  at 
once  greeted  my  nose  and  looking  around  1  beheld  a  host  of  little  imps — 
about  the  size  of  the  1 9X  Freshmen — working  around  large  kettles  that 
boiled  over  glowing  coals.  Into  this  kettle  they  were  throwing  everything 
imaginable  from  strawberries  to  caviar — in  fact  a  little  of  everything  that  ever 
grew  on  the  earth.  On  questioning  a  little  imp  I  found  that  this  was  the 
Royal  Ambrosia  Factory,  which  made  me  thank  my  lucky  stars  that  I  had 
not  eaten  more  of  the  stuff  in  the  court.  This  feeling  disappeared  later,  but 
not  desiring  to  tarry  longer  in  this  "soup  kitchen"   I  passed  on. 

Leaving  the  culinary  department  behind  I  entered  into  a  vault  over 
which  appeared  the  words,  "Warehouse  for  Royal  Thunder  Bolts."  Pulling 
the  heavy  door  aside  I  entered  into  a  little  compartment  on  either  side  of 
which  the  walls  were  lined  with  boxes.  These  boxes  were  marked  either 
Big  Bolts,  Medium  Bolts,  or  Small  Bolts,  and  in  the  front  of  each  there  was 
a  push  button,  above  which  were  the  words,  "Do  Not  Wriggle  Thy  Ears  or 
Wink  While  Summoning  the  Bolts."  Curious  to  see  what  the  Bolt  family 
looked  like  I  pressed  the  button  on  a  box  marked  Big  Bolt.  Instantly  the 
box  opened  and  a  flash  of  lightning  disappeared  through  the  ceiling,  while 
the  noise  of  thunder  rolled  up  from  the  box.  True  to  the  notice  I  did  not 
wriggle  my  ears,  but  I  certainly  winked  (but  as  there  were  no  girls  around 
it  did  not  matter).  Frightened,  I  made  for  the  door,  but  a  hand  on  my  col- 
lar stopped  me.  Turning  around  I  beheld  through  my  blinking  eyes  a  per- 
sonage whom  I  took  for  the  war-god  Mars,  on  account  of  his  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  caricatures  of  that  person  in  the  Literary  Digest  and  other 
papers.  Awed  by  his  ferocious  aspect,  I  murmured  some  apologies  for  shoot- 
ing the  bolts.  These  did  not  seem  to  affect  him,  however,  for  grinning  hap- 
pily he  jerked  me  off  my  feet  and  carried  me  by  the  collar  to  an  adjoining 
hall.  Here  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  mythol- 
ogy seated  in  council  with  Jupiter  and  Juno  again  at  their  head.  As  my 
guardian  entered  the  hall  he  spoke  with  a  voice  that  sounded  like  the  ex- 
haust of  a  racing  car,  the  words,   "Here  is  thy  Mortal." 

"Bravo,"   roared  old  Jup.      "What  hath  the  Mortal  done?" 

"Eaten  thy  ambrosia,  drunk  thy  nectar  and  released  one  of  thy  Royal 
Bolts,"   answered  Mars,   giving  me  a  bone-rattling  shake. 

"Ahem,"  grunted  the  King  of  all  the  Gods,  tenderly  stroking  his  beard 
as  if  he  were  afraid  it  might  come  off,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  gazed 
at  me  with  concealed  amusement. 

"Speak  for  thyself,  John,"  he  commanded,  addressing  me.  "What 
hast  thou  done  on  earth  to  permit  thyself  such  liberties  in  Olympus,  which 
the  great  Wilson  or  T.   R.  dare  not  aspire  to?" 

In  my  terror  all  that  I  could  reply  was  that  I  had  paid  my  class  dues 
faithfully,  which  aroused  such  a  burst  of  hilarity  from  my  hearers  that  I  was 
almost  knocked  down  by  the  sound  vibrations. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho,"  laughed  Jupiter  in  peals  of  thunder.  "Thy  career  on 
earth  is  indeed  well  begun." 

Then  pointing  with  his  great  forefinger  to  a  small  opening  in  the  farther 
wall,  he  spoke  a  few  words  into  Mars'  ear,  after  which  he  turned  to  me  and 
in  a  stern  voice  bellowed  like  a  cow: 

"Get  thee  hence,  Mortal,  to  thy  earthly  abode  and  dare  not  again 
ascend  the  heights  of  Olympus." 
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Feeling  relieved,  I  gravely  bowed  to  him  and  tipped  my  hat  to  Juno 
and  the  other  goddesses.  Mars  then  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  com- 
manded me  to  follow  him.  Escorted  thus,  I  was  led  to  the  small  aperture 
in  the  wall.  Looking  through  th;«  opening  I  perceived  that  I  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  the  crest  of  a  tremendously  high  cliff — far  below  me  lying  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  with  the  flourishing  City  of  Alameda  on  one 
side  and  San  Francisco  on  the  other.  Becoming  dizzy  at  the  great  height,  I 
started  to  back  away,  but  Mars  roared  "Go"  and  emphasized  his  command 
with  a  kick  that  launched  me  into  space. 

I  started  to  fall — faster  and  faster  I  whizzed  through  the  ether.  Far 
below  me  the  waters  of  the  bay  seemed  to  be  coming  towards  me  with  the 
speed  of  a  meteor.  Nearer  and  nearer,  and  still  nearer  they  approached.  I 
thought  of  my  parents,  whispered  a  prayer  (for  in  a  moment  the  water  would 
swallow  me  up  forever),  closed  my  eyes,  and  then — 

Bang!  my  head  hit  the  leg  of  the  desk.  Bewildered  I  looked  around. 
To  my  surprise  1  did  not  find  myself  killed,  but  instead  lying  beside  the  chair 
from  which  I  had  fallen.  Rubbing  the  bump  that  had  grown  on  the  back 
of  my  head,  I  regained  my  feet.  The  clock  on  the  mantel  pointed  to  two, 
so  putting  my  books  away  I  went  upstairs,  firmly  believing  that  late  hours 
with  dancing  and  punch  were  not  the  best  things  to  produce  quiet  sleep. 

//.  DELIUS,  '16. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  GREEK  DANCING 


MONG  the  Greeks,  music,  poetry  and  dancing  ranked  as  sister 
arts.  Terpsichore,  one  of  the  muses,  was  the  special  patroness 
of  the  art  of  dancing,  which  was  primarily  part  of  their  religious 
rites,  and,  together  with  music,  formed  the  lyric  art.  It  was  not 
only  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  celebrations,  but  was 
prominent  in  their  festivals  and  dramatic  performances.  Dancing  was  a 
response  to  an  instinctive  love  of  rhythm  and  a  desire  to  express  the  emotions 
in  action.  The  Greeks  brought  the  art  of  dancing  to  the  same  degree  of 
classic  perfection  that  was  attained  by  them  in  all  the  other  fine  arts.  Their 
love  of  beauty  and  appreciation  of  harmony  found  expression  in  the  most 
perfect  development  of  grace  and   rhythmic  movement. 

The  complex  modern 
world  has  lost  the  graceful 
movements  natural  to  man 
in  a  less  civilized  state.  To 
recall  the  dance  to  Nature  by 
the  way  of  Greek  art  was  the 
work  of  an  American  wom- 
an, perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est personalities  who  has  ever 
devoted  herself  to  develop- 
ing the  art  of  the  dance — 
Isadora  Duncan.  Thru  her, 
an  interest  in  classical  or 
Greek  dancing  was  reawak- 
ened. So  great  was  the  in- 
terest and  the  realization  of 
the  benefits  gained  by  Greek 
dancing     that     colleges    and 
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schools  all  over  the  country  are  taking  up  classic  dancing,  and  classes  are 
generally  held  in  the  open  air.  This  training  develops  the  flow  of  feeling 
thru  the  body  until  it  becomes  a  natural  instrument  of  expression  for  the  imagi- 
native and  spiritual  forces.  In  this  recognition  of  dancing  as  an  art,  an 
appreciation  of  rhythm  and  grace,  and  a  sense  of  beauty  are  cultivated. 

In  the  modern  revival  of  the  art,  natural  feelings  and  ideas  are  inter- 
preted, not  imitated,  by  means  of  natural  movements.  It  is  from  nature 
alone  that  the  Greeks  drew  their  inspiration,  and  so  modern  dancers  must. 
To  seek  in  nature  the  fairest  forms  and  to  find  the  movement  which  expresses 
these  forms  is  the  keynote  of  the  classic  dance.  Modern  Greek  dancing  is 
not  merely  the  art  which  permits  the  emotions  to  find  expression  in  movement, 
but  it  is  the  basis  of  a  whole  conception  of  life,  harmonious  and  natural.  In 
the  established  schools  of  Greek  dancing  the  technique  is  not  dispensed  with, 
as  many  have  imagined,  but  on  the  contrary  this  dance  demands  as  rigorous 
a  technique  as  any  other  art.  The  steps  of  the  dance  have  to  be  studied  with 
care  to  eliminate  all  movements  that  are  false  and  include  only  movements 
which  express  health  and  grace,  the  nobility  and  solemnity  of  living  things.  A 
normal,  healthy  body  developed  by  natural  impulses,  harmoniously  balanced 
and  a  mind  open  to  the  influence  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  life,  will 
grow  spiritually,  acquiring  a  lightness  and  poise  that  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  mere  muscular  training.  It  has  been  found  by  modern  exponents 
of  Greek  dancing  that  the  dance  reacts  upon  the  moral  mood;  the  attitudes 
taken  have  an  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  soul. 

Modern  music  has 
an  important  part  in 
vival  of  the  dance, 
has  been  regarded  primarily 
as  an  accompaniment,  but 
with  the  revival  of  Greek 
dancing  the  Greek  idea  that 
music  and  the  dance  should 
be  mutually  interpretative 
has  been  accepted.  Music 
and  the  dance  were  to  be 
two  bodies  animated  by  a 
single  soul,  and  music  was 
to  give  the  keynote  of  the 
mood  of  the  dance.  Music 
awakens  in  each  person  a  dif- 
ferent mood  and  therefore 
each  dancer  gives  a  different 
interpretation  and  different  movements.  All  that  is  best  of  music  should  ac- 
company the  dance — all  that  is  lovely  in  coloring  and  setting  must  be  sought. 
Accordingly  in  the  revival  of  the  classic  dance,  California  is  triumphant  with 
the  blue  of  her  skies,  and  the  green  of  her  forests,  and  the  brilliant  vari- 
colored hues  of  the  flowers  of  her  fields;  the  people  of  California  are  coming 
to  live  more  and  more,  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  the  glory  of  God's  outdoors. 
Isadora  Duncan  has  said  that  the  dance  of  the  future  will  be  a  free 
spirit,  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  freest  body.  The  dance  is  once  more 
becoming  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community,  the  natural  expression  of  the 
emotions  of  a  joyous  people.  The  spirit  of  the  dance  is  awakening,  not  as 
a  passing  fad,  but  as  a  vigorous,  vital  element  in  our  modern  life.  We  recog- 
nize it  as  an  art,  old,  but  ever  young,  ever  answering  to  the  appeal  of  all  that 
is  young  in  our  own  being — a  response  to  our  joy  in  life  and  love  of  living. 

ELIZABETH  HENZEL,  '16. 
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MR.  SMITH  AND  HIS  JINX 

T  was  a  dark  night  in  July.  A  buggy  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  a 
farm  yard  and  stopped.  The  occupant  climbed  out  and  opened 
the  gate,  clucked  to  his  horse,  and  when  the  animal  had  passed 
through  shut  the  gate  after  him  and  drove  to  the  barn. 

After   putting    up    his   horse    the    driver    of    the    vehicle    did 
not    immediately     enter    the    house.       While    standing    on    the 
threshold  he  became  aware  of  an  intense  silence,   at  once  grim, 
oppressive  and   foreboding.      There  was  something  in   the  still, 
hot,  starless  night  which  gave  an  ominous  warning  of  something  to  come. 

"Is  it  meant  for  me?"  he  asked  himself. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  the  big  Dorking  crowed  from  the  barn. 
Once,  twice,  three  times,  and  all  was  silent  again.  He  stepped  into  the 
kitchen;  the  tones  of  the  big  clock  were  still  ringing  on  the  air.  The  twelfth 
hour  had  terminated.  Unconsciously  he  wondered  what  this  presaged.  Then, 
the  frogs  having  begun  to  croak,  he  cursed  himself  for  a  fool  and  turned 
off  the  lights. 

Daylight  had  not  come  in  full  yet;  there  was  just  the  rose  tint  of  dawn 
above  the  eastern  hills.  The  late  comer  of  the  preceding  night  was  singing 
over  his  work,  mending  the  fence  where  the  Holsteins  had  broken  through 
into  the  tender  young  corn.  He  was  a  hearty,  jovial  man  of  medium  height 
— Frank  Smith  by  name,  but  popularly  called  "Boss"  by  his  workmen  and 
his  neighbors,  too. 

That  morning  he  felt  unaccountably  happy.  The  colored  cook  heard 
him  and  putting  his  woolly  head  out  of  doors,   shouted  to  him: 

"Hit's  baid  luck  sing  fo'  brekfus.  Gret  trouble  come  to  yo'  fo*  night, 
Boss." 

"Rastus,  you  run  along  with  your  superstitions!  Morning's  the  very 
time  to  sing,"  he  shouted  back. 

Promptly  at  six,  as  the  church  bell  rang  in  the  town  several  miles  to 
the  south,  the  darkey  jangled  the  triangle  for  breakfast.  Then  everyone 
came  in  from  his  work,  dropped  down  in  his  place  upon  the  hard  wooden 
bench  before  the  long,  oilcloth-covered  table,  reached  for  his  coffee  cup 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  turned  over  his  plate  to  receive  a 
half  dozen  smoking  hotcakes. 

The   Boss  hammered  on  the  table  with  his  knife  handle. 

"Rastus,"  he  shouted,  "where's  the  salt?"  No  answer  from  Rastus; 
he  was  splitting  wood  in  the  yard.  Smith  rose  and  fetched  the  crock,  setting 
it  down  none  too  gently  upon  the  table.  Consequently  he  heaped  a  moun- 
tain of  salt  upon  his  neighbor's  plate,  greatly  angering  that  individual. 

"You  blundering  boob.  It's  bad  luck  to  spill  salt  anywhere,  and  more 
so  to  spill  it  on  my  hotcakes." 

"Superstitious  fool.  I'll  get  you  some  more,"  remonstrated  the  Boss 
with  his  irate  neighbor. 

He  had  just  sat  down  again  when  Rastus  entered  at  the  door  with  an 
armful  of  wood.  Glancing  at  the  table  his  eyes  dilated;  he  dropped  the 
wood  and  exclaimed: 

"Fo'  de  Lord  to  goodnes',  ef  dey  ain't  exzackly  thirteen  at  dat  table. 
Hit's  baid  luck!  I'll  sit  down,  den  de  spirits  doan  bodder  no  mo!  Whey's 
de  cahpentahs,   Boss?" 

"Not  up  yet,"  somewhat  grumpily  growled  Smith. 

"O,  Lawdy!    Sumfin's  gwine  to  happen  to  dat  man,"  the  darkey  crooned 
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as  he  swatted  a  fly  with  the  dishcloth.  Smith  overheard  him  and  remarked 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  didn't  give  a  cuss  if  something  did  happen. 

Breakfast  over,  the  men  lounged  about  the  doorway  to  light  their  pipes 
and  cigarettes.  The  boss,  however,  found  a  faucet  leaking  in  the  "front 
yard."'  Disgruntled,  he  hurried  along  the  path  next  to  the  house  with  a 
wrench  in  his  hand,  passing  beneath  a  ladder  the  carpenters  had  placed  against 
the  house  while  repairing  the  roof. 

"Don't  walk  under  that  ladder.  It's  bad  luck,"  someone  shouted.  To 
Smith  this  continual  prediction  of  bad  luck  began  to  be  a  serious  matter.  His 
neighbor  at  the  breakfast  table,  into  whose  hotcakes  he  had  spilled  salt,  ad- 
vanced toward  him  and  tossed  him  a  feather. 

"Here's  a  peacock  feather.      It'll  give  you  all  the  bad  luck  you  need." 

Smith  said  nothing,  but  caught  the  feather  with  a  flourish  and  with 
great  bravado   stuck   it   in   his  hat. 

That  afternoon  he  had  to  drive  to  town.  It  was  hot;  it  was  cloudless. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring;  the  transparent  heat  waves  shimmered  through 
the  afternoon  sunshine;  the  very  earth  seemed  scorched.  Locusts  whirred 
noisily.  Chickens  lay  in  holes  in  the  farm  yards  or  stood  on  the  edges  of  the 
watering  troughs  drinking  greedily.  An  old  black  crow  perched  on  the  fence 
and  cawed  his  prophecy  of  rain  before  night. 

A  barefoot,  bareheaded  boy  stepped  gingerly  in  the  burning  dust  out 
of  the  way  of  the  oncoming  team.  He  stood  still  and  watched  it  pass.  It  had 
a  two-fold  peculiarity.  The  driver  Wore  a  peacock  feather  in  his  hat;  the 
rear  wheel  wobbled  crazily. 

"Hi,  Mister  Smith,  your  wheel's  coming  off"  the  little  fellow  cried  after 
him.      Smith  got  out  and  looked  for  himself.      The  nut  was  gone! 

"Say,  my  grandma  says  it's  bad  luck  to  wear  a  pretty  feather  like  that," 
the  young  rustic  informed  him.  "My  fadder  had  one  on  his  hat  when  he 
broke  his  leg." 

Just  then  sounded  a  low  rumble  of  thunder  from  the  crest.  The  boy,  hear- 
ing it  and  noting  the  black  clouds,  turned  and  ran  home.  Smith  cursed  his  ill 
luck  to  be  caught  in  such  a  storm,  and  in  spite  of  him  the  evil  predictions  of  the 
morning  continually  recurred.      Last  night,  this  morning,  now  this — what? 

The  locust  stopped  his  metallic  whirr — a  dead  silence  prevailed.  A 
swiftly  flying  shadow  glided  over  the  cornfields;  another  and  still  another, 
until  the  light  of  the  sun  was  nearly  cut  off.  Suddenly  a  whiff  of  cold  air,  then 
a  breeze,  bringing  with  it  the  smell  of  wet  earth  and  the  sound  of  pattering 
rain.  A  flash — in  such  close  proximity  it  shattered  the  spruce  fence  posts. 
The  horse  on  the  near  side  dropped,  the  buggy  seemed  to  go  to  pieces,  and 
Smith  himself  felt  as  if  he  were  hit  by  a  sledgehammer. 

"The  Jinx — it's  got  me  at  last,"  he  cried,  as  he  lost  consciousness. 

The  rain  had  ceased;  the  sun  appeared  beneath  the  clouds,  only  to  set  a 
few  moments  later  on  the  glistening  clover  and  wheat  fields.  The  boy  once 
more  trudged  along  the  road.  He  espied  the  damaged  buggv  and  ran  home 
again  crying,   "Father,   father,  Mr.  Smith's  buggy's  all  smashed." 

The  farmer  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  when  he  saw  Smith 
lying  unconscious  on  the  ground  ordered  some  new  arrivals  to  help  carry  him 
home.  The  capable  farmer  then  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  taking  off  Smith's 
wet  clothes  rolled  him  in  hot  blankets  and  forced  brandv  down  his  throat. 
Smith  soon  "came  round" — or, that  is,  he  merely  opened  his  eyes. 

"You'll  be  all  right  in  a  couple  of  days,"  predicted  the  doctor.  "I'll  come 
again  next  week." 

The  next  week  after,  when  the  doctor  came,  Smith  was  no  better.  A 
week  more,  a  month  more,  and  still  no  change  for  the  better;  in  fact,  he  was 
worse.     The  young  doctor  looked  worried. 
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At  first,  to  Smith,  his  surroundings  were  exceedingly  irritating.  Things 
looked  out  of  proportion  and  people  seemed  grotesque  and  unreal.  The 
kindly  farmers  seemed  like  demons,  and  always  there  was  someone  talking — 
in  the  hall  or  the  next  room — talking  of  "bad  luck,"  how  so-and-so's  accident 
or  death  was  foretold  by  such  and  such  a  sign.  Weakly  he  listened  to  his 
solicitous  neighbors  who  came  daily  to  the  door  asking,  "Is  he  no  better?" 
Always  that  infernal  negative  question.  Why  couldn't  they  say,  "Is  he  bet- 
ter?" Then  small  things  finally  ceased  to  bother  and  irritate  him,  though  ever 
and  anon  these  queries  would  be  answered  from  within,  "No,  I  never  will  be 
better.      I'll  die  soon."      "What!    Die?      So  young!" 

He  heard  the  cattle  lowing  in  the  pastures  and  the  pigs  squealing  in  the 
pen  next  to  the  cloverfield.  The  farm  called;  he  must  get  up!  But  he  could 
not.  His  muscles  were  no  longer  controlled  by  his  will;  he  was  paralyzed;  his 
will,  even,  was  not  his  own.  It  was  as  though  an  invisible,  yet  dominant, 
powerful  force  was  working  against  him,  willing  against  his  will,  paralyzing  his 
muscles  and  holding  him  down  when  he  would  get  up.  How  could  he  quell 
that  force?  How  could  he  subdue  that  spirit?  Spirit  it  was,  for  now  he 
recognized  the  "Jinx." 

Oh,  what  was  the  use  of  struggling,  fighting,  always  on  the  under  side? 
If  the  Jinx  willed  he  should  die,  whv  shouldn't  he?  The  Jinx  would  eventually 
get  him,  anyhow.  He,  Smith,  had  no  power  in  the  matter;  death  had  never 
before  become  so  beautiful  and — desirable. 

One  afternoon,  while  Smith  was  weakly  thinking,  there  was  a  great  hub- 
bub outside.  The  men  ran  hither  and  thither  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
cloverfield.  At  first  he  was  startled  by  the  two  carpenters  running  by  his 
window  carrying  boards  between  them;  then  the  darkey's  woolly  head  bobbed 
along  the  window  sill. 

"Hogs  in  the  clover,"  shouted  the  doctor  as  he,  too,  sprinted  by,  hatless 
and  coatless,  his  trouser  cuffs  rolled  above  his  shoe  tops. 

No  need  to  tell  Smith  that.  Frightened  squeals  and  satisfied  grunts  re- 
sounded from  the  cloverfield.  Forgetting  his  recent  illness,  he  leaped  through 
the  open  window  and  followed  the  others  to  the  field  where  ran  the  great 
herd  of  swine,  rolling,  eating  and  rooting  up  the  clover.  Even  the  white  Vic- 
torias were  out.  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  shotes  grunted  in  extreme  enjoy- 
ment of  the  feast. 

After  a  short  while  the  men  arranged,  under  Smith's  wild  directions,  to 
get  the  herd  back  into  the  pen  while  the  carpenters  closed  a  great  gap  in  the 
fence.  Everyone  knew  someone  had  maliciously  pulled  down  a  section  of 
the  fence,  and  each  looked  at  the  other  to  find  the  guilty  one. 

In  the  melee  no  one  had  time  to  notice  Smith's  attire,  or  to  think  of  his 
sickness,  but  now  all  attention  centered  on  him. 

"Fo'  de  land'  sake!  Wheah  d'  yo'  come  from,  Boss?  Yo's  sposed  to  be 
sick,  yo'  is." 

"I'm  no  more  sick  than  vou  are.  Who  pulled  that  fence  down?  You?" 
Smith's  eyes  angrily  roved  about  the  circle  around  him  until  they  rested  on 
the  shamefaced  young  doctor,  who  nodded  his  head. 

"I  did,  because  it  was  necessary.  Something  had  to  happen  to  disturb 
vou.  I  made  it.  You  were  so  completely  obsessed  by  that  idea,  you  would 
have  killed  yourself.  Auto-suggestion,  you  know.  Feel  all  right  now,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  but,  say,  it's  cold  standing  here.  Come  over  to  the  house.  That 
cost  a  pretty  penny,  but  it  was  my  own  fault.  If  I  hadn't  been  so  blamed 
superstitious  after  I  got  laid  out,  the  Jinx  would  never  have  had  anything  on 
me.  Even  so,  I  don't  see  how  I  was  so  foolish.  Strange,  isn't  it?  Stay  for 
supper,   Doc?"  C.   GLENN,   '17. 
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CENTRAL   AND   SUBSTATION   EQUIPMENT 


HE  central  and  substation  equipment  of  the  large  power  com- 
panies of  today  has  reached  a  high  state  of  development.  This 
stage  has  been  attained  only  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  elec- 
trical engineers  to  better  the  design  of  the  apparatus.  The 
mechanical  engineer  also  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  cause.  It 
is  through  his  efforts  that  the  steam  turbines  and  reciprocating 
engines  are  in  a  high  state  of  development,  for  they  are  used 
as  the  prime  movers  of  the  generators  of  the  electric  current. 

It  will  be  well  to  know  just  how  a  central  or  substation  is  controlled 
and  of  the  many  instruments  insuring  good  regulation  and  how  the  high 
efficiency  of  the  station  is  maintained. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  describe  the  general  plan  of  the  Potrero 
central  station  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
Any    steam    power    plant    must    essentially    consist    of    steam    boilers,    prime 
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Figure    I . 

movers  and  electrical  apparatus.  This  station,  the  largest  in  San  Francisco, 
has  a  floor  plan  as  indicated  in  Fig.  No.  1 .  The  station  has  four  banks  of 
boilers,  eight  boilers  per  bank,  with  room  for  two  more  banks  of  eight  boilers 
each.  Steam  pressure  is  maintained  in  these  boilers  at  200  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  it  is  delivered  to  three  turbine  units  and  two  engine  units,  these 
units  being  held  in  reserve.  During  heavy  traffic  the  steam  pressure  must 
be  made  constant  and  is  done  by  means  of  a  recording  pressure  meter.  Such 
an  instrument  indicates  the  drop  of  pressure  on  the  boilers  and  the  fires  must 
be  forced  to  raise  the  pressure.  By  this  means  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers 
is  kept  very  high,  and  permits  good  regulation  of  pressure. 
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Next  in  consideration  is  the  turbine  room  and  the  most  interesting  one 
of  all.  On  this  floor  are  mounted  the  three  turbine  units  and  the  two  engine 
units  and  an  exciter  capable  of  furnishing  all  existing  current  needed.  Also 
the  switch  boards  controlling  the  units  are  situated  here.  It  will  be  well  to 
describe  to  you  one  of  the  turbine  units.  All  the  turbines  and  generators 
are  of  the  vertical  type.  The  steam  turbine  is  of  the  Curtis  type,  having 
seven  stages  of  expansion  for  the  steam.  Below  the  turbine  is  a  surface  con- 
denser used  to  condense  the  steam  and  return  it  to  the  boiler  in  the  form  of 
water.  These  condensers  are  of  the  vacuum  type  and  the  vacuum  is  main- 
tained at  28  inches  mercury  below  atmospheric  pressure.  The  generator  is 
of  the  vertical  revolving  field  type  and  is  mounted  directly  above  the  tur- 
bine.     The  capacity  of  generator  is   15,000  kilowatts. 

The  mass  of  the  rotating  member  is  60  tons  and  revolves  at  the  rate 
of  760  revolutions  per  minute. 

This  weight  is  supported  by  a  thrust  bearing  of  a  type  indicated  in  Fig. 
2.     It  is  the  step  bearing  which  is  composed  of  two  hardened  steel  discs.      To 

the  upper  disc  the  rotating 
member  is  attached  by  means 
of  the  supporting  pins.  The  one 
bears  on  the  lower  disc  which 
is  secured  to  the  main  housing 
by  means  of  leveling  screws. 
These  discs  are  so  arranged  as 
to  bear  only  on  a  ring  fixed  on 
the  discs.  Between  the  discs  oil 
is  forced  at  1200  pounds  per 
square  inch,  thus  floating  the 
rotating  member,  the  oil  escap- 
ing between  the  bearing  sur- 
faces. The  escaping  oil  forms  a 
film  upon  which  the  bearing 
takes  place.  Above  the  bear- 
ing are  guides  which  maintain 
correct  centering  of  the  shaft. 
These  bearings  operate  with  al- 
most no  friction. 

The  engine  units  held  for  re- 
serve drive  two  horizontal  gen- 
erators of  2000  kilowatts  each. 

The  exciter  unit  has  sufficient  capacity  to  excite  all  machines  when  they  are  in 
operation.  The  total  output  of  this  station  when  all  units  are  in  operation  is 
49,000  kilowatts,  indicating  the  immense  size  switching  gear  necessary. 

There  are  two  switch  boards,  one  for  the  large  units,  and  one  for  the 
exciter  unit.  On  the  main  switch  board  are  mounted  all  the  meters  and  con- 
trolling devices  for  all  switches.  The  meters  are  volt  meters,  ammeters,  watt- 
meters and  kilowatt  hour  meters.  The  volt  meters  aid  the  operator  in  main- 
taining a  constant  potential  on  the  line.  The  ammeter  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  load  and  the  wattmeter  indicates  the  power  the  machine  is  delivering, 
and  last  of  all  is  the  kilowatt  hour  meter,  which  indicates  the  power  delivered 
to  the  various  substations. 

The  generators  deliver  a  potential  of  11,000  volts  at  their  terminals, 
which  is  sent  directly  into  the  line  wires.      This  high  potential  necessitates  the 
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use  of  potential  and  current  transformers  for  the  switch  board  instruments, 
thus  insuring  the  safety  of  the  operator.  On  the  exciter  panel  are  mounted 
the  rheostats  for  controlling  the  current  of  the  fields  of  the  alternators  as 
well  as  that  of  the  exciter  field.  There  are  also  mounted  circuit  breakers 
and  a  volt  and  ammeter  to  indicate  the  load  on  the  exciter. 
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Figure    3. 

From  the  central  station  the  current  is  delivered  through  transmission 
lines  of  both  aerial  and  underground  type  to  the  substation  and  from  the 
substation  to  the  consumer. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  the  floor  plan  of  a  typical  substation  supplying  a 
large  railway  load  and  a  comparatively  large  lighting  load.  In  this  station 
there  are  operated  three  motor-generator  sets  used  to  supply  the  railway  load, 
and  a  bank  of  transformers  supplying  the  lighting  load.  The  current  used 
in  the  motors  comes  into  the  building  and  enters  the  high  tension  switch, 
and  then  to  the  motors.  The  motors  are  of  the  synchronous  type,  that  is, 
they  run  in  sychronism  with  the  generator.  These  machines  have  a  revolv- 
ing field  and  require  the  use  of  an  exciter,  of  which  one  is  provided  with 
its  separate  panel  and  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  described  in  the  cen- 
tral station.  These  large  motors  use  the  current  at  1  1,000  volts  requiring 
no  transformation,  thus  saving  quite  a  loss  due  to  transforming.  The  motors 
are  direct-connected  to  the  railway  generators  which  deliver  direct  current 
to  the  railway  load. 

The  switch  board  now  becomes  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  cen- 
tral station.  On  it  are  mounted  the  controls  of  the  high  tension  switches, 
the  meters,  circuit  breakers  and  rheostats  of  the  large  generators.  The 
meters  in  this  case  are  the  volt  meters,  one  for  instant  reading,  another  for 
the  recording  of  the  fluctuations.  There  is  also  an  ammeter  and  a  recording 
ammeter,  a  wattmeter,  and  a  recording  wattmeter.  The  rheostats  of  these 
large  machines  are  operated  by  small  motors,  thereby  reducing  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  attendant.  For  the  lighting  load  a  bank  of  transformers  is 
provided  which  change  the  voltage  from  1  1,000  to  2200,  which  is  then  sent 
over  the  aerial  lines  to  the  points  of  consumption.  Here  again  it  is  trans- 
formed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  consumer. 

B.  B.  LOIIRY,  '16. 
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SCIENCE 

Ancient  Conceptions  and  Modern  Achievements 

N  attempt  to  determine  historically  the  time,  place  and  character 
of  the  beginning  of  science  and  its  evolution  would  encounter 
insurmountable  difficulties  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  records  of 
the  early  history  of  civilization  are  very  meager;  so,  therefore, 
a  great  deal  of  our  knowledge  of  the  early  ages  has  to  be  pieced 
together,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  obtain  any  appreciable  amount 
of  data. 

However,  such  records  as  we  possess  seem  to  prove  the  interesting  fact 
that  many  of  the  ancient,  scientific  conceptions  do  not  differ  materially  from 
our  modern  achievements,  but  seem  to  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  modern 
scientists  start  their  investigations. 

In  considering  the  historical  aspect  of  science,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  instinctive,  involuntary  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  probably 
always  will  precede  the  scientific,  voluntary  perception  in  the  research  of 
such  events,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  is  not 
attained  by  the  individual  alone,  but  is  prepared  by  the  evolution  of  the 
species. 

Indeed,  we  have  to  discern  between  mechanical  experience  and  the 
science  of  mechanics  in  the  modern  sense. 

Mechanical  experience  is  undoubtedly  very  old,  for  science  deals  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  embracing  the  process  of  observation  and  deduction  by 
which  they  are  made  known,  and  the  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  their 
operation  in  the  production  of  phenomena  are  made  known. 

On  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  probably  of  prehistoric 
origin,  we  find  representations  of  various  tools  and  mechanical  devices,  while 
the  information  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  these  people  either  is  lacking 
or  shows  a  very  low  level  of  such  knowledge.  Besides  these  very  ingenious 
instruments  we  observe  crude  devices  and  processes,  for  instance,  the  trans- 
portation of  immense  quantities  of  quarried  rock  by  means  of  sledges.  Most 
of  the  methods  bear  the  characteristics  of  the  instinctive,  the  thoughtless. 

We  therefore  realize  that  long  before  we  can  conceive  of  a  theory  in  the 
modern  sense  we  find  tools,  devices  and  traces  of  mechanical  experience  and 
technical  knowledge.     The  same  holds  true  for  sciences. 

Astronomy,  for  instance,  is  of  necessity  a  science  of  observation  and 
experience.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  sciences,  because,  before  the  era  of 
experiments,  it  was  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  could  be  most  easily 
systematized.  Early  primitive  man  first  noticed  the  changes  in  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  being  of  a  low  state  of  mind  as  compared  with  the 
professors  of  today,  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  but  did 
conceive  of  the  theory  of  the  movements  of  the  solar  system. 

Turning  now  to  concrete  examples  illustrating  the  assertions  previously 
made,  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  millennium  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  adopted 
the  calendar  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  divided  into  periods  of 
twelve  months,  a  calendar  which,  after  six  thousand  years,  we  are  still  using, 
having  found  nothing  better. 

Chinese  scientists  in  the  third  millennium  B.  C.  determined  the  equinoxes 
and  soltices.  About  1  1 00  years  B.  C.  a  Chinese  scientist  calculated  with 
amazing  accuracy  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  while  it  was  not  till  the  six- 
teenth century  A.   D.   that  the  Dane,  Tycho  de  Brahe,   was  able  to  calculate 
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and  make  a  few  slight  corrections  of  the  values  given  by  the  Chinese.  Chinese 
astronomers  used  instruments  which  anticipated  by  at  least  three  thousand 
years  Tycho  de  Brahe's  most  important  inventions. 

Babylonian  astronomers  had  determined  the  length  of  the  revolutionary 
circles  of  the  five  planets  then  known  (Venus,  Mercury,  Saturn,  Mars  and 
Jupiter).  Again  it  was  Tycho  de  Brahe,  several  thousand  years  later,  who, 
with  more  accurate  methods,   repeated  these  calculations. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  the  ancient  Chaldeans  began  to  divide  the  circle 
of  the  equator  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  just  as  it  is  done  today; 
they  also  mapped  the  twelve  groups  of  stars,  which  we  call  at  the  present 
time  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  named  the  five  planets  after  their 
deities,  whose  Roman  translations  we  now  use  for  the  same  planets.  Thales 
of  Miletus  (580  B.  C. )  noticed  and  calculated  the  laws  of  periodicity  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  especially  in  the  eclipses.  He  was  followed  by  Anacimenes, 
who  also  made  calculations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  uniformity  of 
nature. 

Pythagoras,  the  great  Greek  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  learned  on  his  travels  in  the  East  that  the 
earth  was  a  sphere  freely  poised  in  space,  a  conception  the  exact  proof  of  which 
was  only  produced  several  thousand  years  later.  Pythagoras  and  his  students 
also  advanced  many  other  theories  in  astronomy,  geography  and  mathematics, 
and  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  they  determined  the  earth  to  be  moving  on  its 
own  axis.  Aristarchus  (280  B.  C. )  advanced  the  idea  of  the  sun  being  larger 
than  the  earth,  but  as  he  could  not  furnish  any  definite  proof  his  theories 
were  not  accepted. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  mechanics  we  observe  as  the  most  prominent 
figure  of  ancient  times  the  great  mathematician  and  inventor,  Archimedes  of 
Syracuse  (287  to  212  B.  C. ).  He  used  mechanical  instruments  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds;  his  dividers  especially  were  practically  the  same  as  those  used 
by  us  at  the  present  time.  He  used  divers,  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  present  great  war,  to  destroy  submarine  works  erected  by  the  Romans  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  for  the  destruction  of  Greek  ships.  Archimedes  founded 
and  developed  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  and  the  principle  of  buoyancy  bears 
his  name  to  this  day.  The  system  of  weights  and  levers  as  used  by  us  is  his 
accomplishment. 

He  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  discovery  that  he  enthu- 
siastically cried:  "Give  me  a  place  to  stand  and  I  will  move  the  earth."  He 
also  invented  a  watering  device,  a  screw  arrangement,  which  was  being  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  Egypt.  This  same  screw  is  used  today  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  grain  elevators,  where  it  is  used  for  raising 
grain  from  one  elevation  to  another.  His  mathematical  method  of  exhaustion 
is  equivalent  to  integration  as  expounded  in  our  modern  text  books  on  integral 
calculus.  Archimedes  was  also  familiar  with  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
which  he  employed  in  throwing  projectiles  in  defense  of  the  beleaguered  city 
of  Syracuse. 

Another  exponent  of  ancient  scientific  work  was  the  Greek  geometer 
and  writer,  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  50  A.  D.  He  de- 
scribes a  fire  engine  consisting  of  two  cylinders  and  two  pistons  worked  by  a 
reciprocating  lever.  In  science  of  optics  he  discovered  the  law  that  the  angle 
of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Hero  also  expounded  the  use 
of  a  siphon,  an  instrument  used  to  transfer  liquids.  Today  we  are  still  using 
the  same  device.  Another  appliance  of  Hero  was  the  rotating  sphere  operated 
bv  the  reaction  of  steam  issuing  from  two  bent  tubes  attached  to  the  sphere. 
This  little  device  can  be  considered  the  forerunner  of  the  famous  steam  turbine 
as  invented  by  the  Swede,   De  Laval,  in    1  884. 
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Ktesibius  of  Alexandria  (120  B.  C. )  founded  the  science  of  pneumatics 
on  observation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  air.  He  invented  an  air  gun 
which  was  analogous  to  our  modern  air  gun.  Only  in  recent  years  Zalinsky 
demonstrated  at  Sandy  Hook  and  at  San  Francisco  the  possibility  of  throw- 
ing projectiles  with  the  aid  of  compressed  air. 

Euclid,  the  greatest  mathematician  of  antiquity,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century  B.  C,  discovered  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  and  made  use  of 
the  camera  obscura,  the  dark  room  of  modern  times. 

Vitruvius,  the  eminent  Roman  engineer  and  architect  of  the  time  of 
Emperor  Augustus,  described  a  device  for  measuring  the  distance  traveled  on 
land  and  sea,  anticipating  similar  instruments  used  in  the  era  of  the  motor  car, 
known  as  the  speedometer. 

In  other  branches  of  science  we  observe  analogous  coincidents.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  dentistry,  often  replacing 
missing  teeth  with  the  teeth  of  wood  and  of  ivory,  similar  to  the  methods  used 
by  dentists  of  the  present  day.  The  greatest  physician  of  antiquity,  Hippo- 
crates (fifth  century  B.  C. ),  enunciated  the  first  principles  of  public  health. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  generations  that  we  have  paid  any  attention  to 
public  health  as  a  matter  of  state  function. 

An  atomic  theory  of  matter  was  definitely  taught  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, Democritus  and  Epicurus,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C,  but 
the  objections  raised  by  Aristotle  were  so  strong  that  the  theory  was  done 
away  with.      It  was  revived  by  Boyle  and  Newton. 

Finally  we  might  state  one  or  two  more  facts  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  in  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  the  latter 
being  a  vegetable  membrane  made  from  the  papyrus  reed  of  the  Nile  valley, 
offering  the  most  practical  surface  for  writing.  We  today  have  not  discovered 
anything  better. 

The  potters'  wheel  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  our  ceramic  industries  is 
an  Egyptian  invention.  The  temple  architecture  of  the  people  in  the  Nile 
valley,  after  being  adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  in 
modern  times  as  the  model  for  our  stately  Christian  cathedrals. 

The  Persians  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  were  the  originators  of  coinage 
and  postal  systems,  which  have  survived  the  centuries  and  have  been  adopted 
by  modern  men,  few  only  realizing  their  origin. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  we  are  a  great  people  with  the  benefit  of  every 
modern  convenience  about  us,  we  still  must  look  with  reverence  upon  the  old 
masters  of  an  almost  forgotten  age  for  the  fundamentals  of  practically  all  our 
modern  inventions.  While  the  old  philosophers  held  the  fundamental  ideas, 
they  lacked  insight  to  reduce  these  philosophical  speculations  to  a  scientific 
theory,  and  it  has  not  been  till  recent  years  that  their  ideas  have  been  de- 
veloped and  perfected  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

M.  KNOX,  '17. 
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PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING 

v  HE  art  of  engraving  has  been  known  many  hundreds  of  years. 
The  old  process  was  slow  and  required  great  skill  in  workman- 
ship. The  credit  for  the  first  attempt  to  print  pictures  is  usually 
given  to  the  Chinese,  though  some  give  the  credit  to  the  Persians. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  claimed,  practiced  this  art  1  120  B.  C,  but  its 
important  development  began  when  wood-block  engraving  was 
introduced  into  Europe  about  five  centuries  ago. 

These  wood-block  engravings  were  made  from  boxwood, 
which  was  found  in  Turkey.  The  wood  was  sawed  up  into  small  squares  and 
these  were  matched  according  to  their  grain  and  color.  This  wood  sold  for 
from  six  to  two  cents  per  square  inch. 

In  fixing  the  wood  for  the  artist  the  blocks  were  polished  and  given  a 
coating  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  powdered  pumice  stone.  This  gave  the  block  a 
white  surface,  or  "sight  tooth,"  as  it  was  then  called,  the  advantage  being 
that  it  dulled  the  polish  of  the  block  and  enabled  the  artist  to  see  his  drawing 
better  The  artist  drew  the  outline  of  his  picture  with  a  firm  pencil,  expressing 
the  light  and  shade  values  with  pencil  lines,  or  with  brush  washes  of  India  ink, 
accentuated  with  lampblack  for  the  deepest  shadows  and  zinc  white  for  the 
high  lights. 

When  the  artist  had  drawn  his  picture  he  gave  the  block  to  an  engraver, 
who  cut  away  or  depressed  the  parts  which  were  to  appear  white,  leaving  the 
black  parts  standing  out  in   relief. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  these  artists  and  engravers  must  have  been  very 
skillful,  often  being  obliged  to  produce  cuts  containing  twenty  figures,  artistic- 
ally rendered,  on  a  block  four  by  six  inches  in  size. 

After  the  woodcut  came  the  engravings  on  copper  and  steel  plates.  In 
this  method  the  engraver  drew  his  picture  by  means  of  cross-section  paper, 
transferred  it  to  his  metal  plate  by  means  of  a  transfer  paper,  and  then  started 
to  work  cutting  the  lines  out  by  hand.  This  required  great  skill  and  artistic 
ability.  These  plates  took  from  one  to  three  years  to  make,  and  cost  from 
$5,000  to  $20,000. 

These  old  processes  depended  upon  the  skill  and  workmanship  of  the 
artists  and  engravers.  Today  the  art  of  photography  enables  us  to  have  en- 
gravings which  are  cheaper  to  produce,  give  better  results  and  have  a  wider 
scope  than  the  old   ones. 

In  1826  Niepe  found  that  he  could  copy  drawings  in  line  on  to  metal 
plates  by  means  of  light.  He  prepared  the  plates  with  a  surface  of  bitumen 
of  Judea  and  etched  the  lines  with  acid.  Since  that  time  photo-engraving  has 
progressed  very  rapidly  and  many  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
made. 

The  term,  photo-engraving,  is  a  general  name,  used  to  include  all  proc- 
esses of  engraving  where  photography  is  used.  Classed  under  this  name 
come  the  line-cut  process,  the  half-tone  process,  and  the  photogravure  proc- 
ess.    The  three-color  process  is  not  usually  classed  under  this  name. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  are  two  types  of  plates — the 
relief  block  and  the  intaglio.  The  relief  block  prints  from  the  raised  portion, 
and  the  intaglio  prints  by  having  the  ink  lifted  out  of  the  depressions  by  the 
paper.  The  last  mentioned  are  the  most  expensive  plates  to  make  and  have 
to  be  printed  by  hand.  Line-cuts  and  half-tones  are  relief  block  plates. 
Photogravures  are  made   from   the  intaglio  plates. 
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Although  the  photo-engraving  is  what  the  actual  print  is  made  from,  the 
drawing,  or  photograph,  from  which  the  plate  is  made  is  just  as  important  as 
the  plate  itself. 

The  artists  and  photographers  who  are  going  to  have  their  work  pub- 
lished must  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  engraver  and  know  the  best  way 
to  finish  their  work  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  the  print. 

Pen-and-ink  drawings  are  produced  by  means  of  the  line-cut  plates.  In 
increased,  accentuated  and  cross-hatch  renderings  the  lines  must  be  clear  cut 
and  strong,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce  a  very  light  value  of 
shade  by  reducing  the  blackness  of  the  ink  through  adding  water  to  it.  Stipple, 
when  handled  well,  is  an  excellent  medium  to  convey  shades  and  values  in  a 
drawing  and  gives  a  very  good  line-cut  plate.  Many  pleasing  effects  are  made 
by  the  use  of  splatter  work  and  by  Ross  board.  Dot  Ross  board  gives  an 
effect  similar  to  that  obtained  by  stipple,  and  is  more  rapidly  worked.  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  work  with  ink;  a  Blaisdell  pencil,  which  gives  a  slick  black 
tone,  may  be  used  if  the  paper  is  suitable. 

Wash  work,  which  has  varying  shades  of  black,  must  be  reproduced  by 
the  half-tone  process,  one  which  will  bring  out  these  shades,  but  which  has  no 
absolute  white  value.      This  reason  gives  it  the  name  of  half-tone. 

To  reproduce  photographs,  the  negatives  must  be  clear  cut  and  of  the 
right  depth.  Most  of  the  photographs  used  for  advertising  purposes  are  gone 
over  by  hand  and  touched  up  to  give  a  more  pleasing  effect  in  the  print. 

In  making  the  line-cut,  which  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  plate,  the 
drawing  to  be  reproduced  is  placed  upon  an  upright  board  and  a  photograph 
taken  of  it.  A  wet  plate  is  used,  as  it  gives  a  finer  grain  and  a  clearer  picture 
than  does  the  dry  plate. 

After  the  negative  has  been  developed,  the  block,  which  is  made  of  zinc, 
is  prepared.  Its  surface  is  polished  with  charcoal  and  water  and  then  coated 
with  a  solution  made  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  and  albumen  and  then  whirled 
rapidly  around  in  a  machine  for  the  purpose  until  dry.  The  glass  negative  is 
then  placed  over  the  sensitized  plate  and  exposed  to  the  light  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  The  light,  striking  the  zinc  plate  through  the  light  parts  of  the 
negative,  renders  that  part  of  the  solution  insoluble.  The  dark  parts  of  the 
negative  protect  the  rest  of  the  plate  and  the  enamel  remains  soluble.  After 
exposure  the  zinc  plate  is  washed  in  running  water  to  remove  the  soluble  parts 
of  the  solution.  It  is  then  burnt  in  a  stove  until  the  enamel  remaining  on  the 
plate  is  a  dark  brown.  It  is  next  put  into  an  etching  tub  full  of  weak  nitric  acid 
and  left  there  until  the  acid  has  eaten  the  zinc  enough  not  to  lose  the  very 
finest  lines.  The  acid  does  not  eat  through  the  places  covered  by  the  insoluble 
enamel,  but  leaves  them  surface  high,  and  they  are  the  parts  which  print  the 
black  in  the  reproduction.  The  plate  is  put  into  several  acid  baths,  each  one 
stronger  than  the  preceding  one,  until  the  metal  is  sufficiently  eaten  away. 
Between  these  baths  the  plate  is  dried  and  dusted  with  "dragon's  blood,"  a 
protective  powder,  to  keep  the  acid  from  eating  in  sideways  and  to  strengthen 
the  enamel  on  the  surface.  After  this  the  large  white  spaces  are  routed  out  to 
make  them  deeper,  the  plate  is  trimmed  and  mounted  on  a  block,  type  high, 
ready  for  printing. 

1  he  half-tone  plate,  which  is  used  to  reproduce  wash  work  and  photo- 
graphs, is  made  very  similar  to  the  line-cut.  In  photographing  the  object  for 
a  half-tone,  a  glass  screen,  having  the  lines  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  is  placed  in  back  of  the  camera  lens,  and  the  light  and  shade  values 
are  transmitted  in  the  form  of  dots  on  to  the  negative  plate.  These  screens 
vary  in  the  number  of  lines,  some  having  fifty  lines  to  the  inch  and  others  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  lines  to  the  inch.     The 
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coarser  screens  are  used  for  newspaper  work,  and  the  finer  ones  for  magazine 
and  book  illustrations.  The  plates  are  made  of  both  zinc  and  copper  and  are 
prepared  and  etched  practically  the  same  as  a  line-cut.  The  dots  stand  up 
above  the  rest  of  the  plate  to  receive  the  ink,  and  the  light  and  shade  values 
are  determined  by  the  size  of  these  dots.  These  dots  are  very  evident  in 
newspaper  cuts,  and  can  be  seen  in  magazine  illustrations  if  a  magnifying  glass 
is  used. 

The  two  processes  just  described  have  been  relief  blocks.  The  intaglio 
plate  is  used  for  the  photogravure,  a  plate  which  does  the  work  of  the  half- 
tone, but  gives  a  better  blending  of  the  shades  and  a  more  pleasing  effect  to 
the  eye.  These  plates  are  very  expensive  and  must  be  printed  by  hand;  also 
are  now  printed  on  rapid  photogravure  machines. 

In  making  the  photogravure  a  carbon  positive  is  made  from  the  negative 
and  transferred  to  a  copper  plate,  which  has  previously  been  treated  with 
bitumen  dust  to  give  it  a  grained  surface.  This  leaves  a  gelatine  film,  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  on  the  plate,  the  heaviest  coating  being  over  the  high  lights  and 
the  thinnest  over  the  darkest  shadows.  When  the  plate  is  put  into  an  acid 
bath  the  thinnest  coating  of  gelatine  is  eaten  through  first,  and  that  part  of  the 
metal  corroded  the  most,  so  that  it  will  receive  the  most  ink  in  printing.  When 
the  thickest  coating  of  the  gelatine  is  eaten  through  the  plate  is  taken  from  the 
acid  and  washed.  It  is  then  electro-plated  with  iron  to  harden  the  surface 
and  make  it  more  durable.  In  the  printing  of  these  plates  the  surface  is  greased 
or  chalked  so  that  it  will  not  take  ink  and  the  depressions  are  filled  with  a 
heavy  ink.  The  paper,  passing  over  the  plate,  lifts  the  ink  out  of  the  depres- 
sions and  is  left  white  by  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

It  may  seem  as  though  the  engraver's  work  of  today  is  purely  mechanical, 
but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  Photo-engraving  is  an  art  which  requires  great 
skill  and  artistic  ability.  It  is  an  art  of  which  printers  and  engravers  may  well 
be  proud — an  art  which  has  performed  wonders  by  adding  an  interesting 
phase  to  our  magazines  and  newspapers. 

R.  DEVEREAVX,  '17. 
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REALIZATION  of  the  true    conditions  of  our   athletics  makes  us 
=:   recommend  the  following  plan,  which  we  think  would  place  Lick- 

fill 

^jj  Wilmerding  amongst  the  leaders.  After  completing  a  semester's 
work  we  have  seen  that  the  present  conditions  have  no  tendency 
to  improve  our  standing  in  the  future.  To  be  fair  to  our  teams 
and  to  our  readers  we  wish  to  explain  our  reason  for  the  personal  writeups 
given  in  the  athletic  sections.  The  players  as  individuals  possessed  recog- 
nized ability  and  they  have  demonstrated  i^  more  than  once.  Our  defeats 
were  fair  and  square,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  they  gave  the  outsider  the 
chance  to  gain  a  true  value  of  the  L.  W.  athlete. 

The  most  practical  solution  found  by  a  local  high  school,  that  faced 
much  the  same  conditions  that  we  are  facing  today,  was  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  athletics.  Students  are  given  one  period  of  school  time  every 
day  to  participate  in  some  game.  The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent instructor  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  this  work.  Actual  results 
were  obtained.  The  standard  of  the  competitive  athlete  in  that  school  was 
bettered.  In  basketball  that  school  had  three  out  of  four  teams  ranking  as 
contenders  for  the  trophy  while  her  baseball  team  ranked  as  one  of  the  best 
turned  out  by  any  local  institution. 

Perhaps  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Lux  school  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  compulsory  physical  training.  Lux  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  defeated  every  high  school  basketball  team  she  has  ever  met  in 
competition.  Another  point,  one  demonstrating  the  spirit  in  which  educa- 
tional bodies  are  taking  this  innovation,  is  the  fact  that  credits  are  given  to- 
ward graduation  for  time  spent  in  this  manner.  In  many  high  schools  and 
universities  a  person  can  not  graduate  without  completing  a  certain  amount 
of  physical  training. 

Take  the  student  who  does  not  participate  in  the  game.  It  is  only  logi- 
cal to  consider  that  he  will  not  take  as  much  interest  in  the  game  if  he  does 
not  know  the  many  fine  points  that  make  up  good  playing.  This  may  be 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  athletics  by  many  students 
and  it  brings  to  light  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  methods  of  conduct- 
ing athletics.  The  advantages  of  a  paid  coach,  apparatus,  fields,  etc.,  are  in 
many  instances  denied  90  per  cent  of  the  students,  although  they  share 
equally  the  financial  burden  of  the  student  body.  Many  of  these  students 
may  have  latent  ability,  but  they  are  forced  to  seek  some  outside  source  to 
develop  their  talents.  Many  students  can  not  readily  do  this  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  proper  facilities  required  for  training.  Another  benefit  that  can- 
not be  attained  under  the  present  conditions  is  the  development  of  team 
work.  Working  together  day  after  day  is  bound  to  create  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  players.  Harmony  on  the  playing  field  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  that  a  team  can  possess. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  place  before  the  faculty  and  the  student 
body  an  appeal  to  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  having  compulsory 
athletics.  It  will  certainly  do  much  towards  relieving  the  present  condi- 
tions of  our  athletics.  It  will  do  much  towards  developing  a  spirit  of  friendship, 
the  keynote  of  team  work.  If  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  giving 
every  student  an  equal  chance  to  derive  the  benefits  of  instruction  on  the 
athletic  field,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  give  this  system,  which  has  had 
real  results  in  other  schools,  a  thorough  trial.  To  arouse  school  spirit,  to 
place  athletics  on  a  level  with  our  other  school  activities,  we  should  adopt  this 
measure,  for  what  can  arouse  the  old  fight  and  old  "pep''  more  than  the  sweet 
taste  of  victory? 
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ROM  the  time  we  are  old  enough  to  realize  what  Life  means  we 
^  plan  the  future.  We  continually  question  what  will  best  fit  us 
jji  for  Life.  And  to  this,  the  answer  has  come  to  be,  as  complete 
an  education  as  possible.  In  this  day  of  efficiency  and  special- 
ization a  four-year  high  school  education  is  a  necessity.  After 
two  years  of  work  many  leave  for  one  reason  or  another  which  perhaps  at 
the  time  seems  sufficient.  Students  do  not  stop  to  realize  that  the  four  years 
of  high  school  are  a  unit.  To  derive  the  lull  benefit  from  them  they  must  be 
complete.  In  weaving,  the  fabric  must  have  both  woof  and  warp  threads  to 
be  complete.  So  may  the  four-year  high  school  period  be  compared  to  a 
fabric  of  which  the  first  two  years  form  the  warp,  and  the  last  two  the  woof. 
On  entering  high  school,  we  cannot  fully  estimate  the  value  of  the  complete 
course.  The  advanced  work  of  the  high  school  broadens  our  outlook,  and 
our  view  of  Life  is  developed  at  just  the  period  when  it  is  most  needed. 
We  can  not  realize  how  our  life  is  molded  by  the  full  four  years  of  high  school. 
If  this  period  is  abridged  in  any  way  we  enter  life  with  a  most  serious  handicap. 


|g]  URING  the  past  year  new  and  more  extensive  duties  have  fallen 
upon  the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  "L.  W.  L.  Life,"  owing  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  "Lux  Journal,"  "Wilmerding  Life"  and 
"The  Tiger."  We  have  met  difficult  problems  concerning  all 
three  schools  and  hope  that  they  have  been  dealt  with  to  your 
satisfaction.  However,  now  that  the  "ice  is  broken"  and  the 
new  customs  established,  we  are  certain  that  the  way  is  paved  for  a  pros- 
perous year  for  our  successors. 

At  the  close  of  this  most  eventful  year  the  Editor  and  Manager  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  unending  support  of  Mr.  George  A.  Merrill, 
for  through  him  these  books  have  been  made  possible.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Faculty  for  the  help  it  has  given  to  the  staff,  the  Senior 
class  for  their  financial  aid  and  hearty  support,  the  printers  and  engravers  for 
their  professional  advice,  and  the  contributors  for  their  articles — whether 
accepted  or  not. 

In  conclusion,  this  book  is  the  last  mighty  effort  of  the  Editor,  Manager 
and  their  staffs,  and  has  gone  to  press  with  their  ambition  to  present,  through 
this  book,  a  deeper  and  truer  feeling  of  the  Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux  spirit. 
If  then,  the  reader  has  adopted  this  new  feeling  of  loyalty  toward  these  schools, 
our  hope  and  ambition  has  been  accomplished. 
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LICK,  WILMERDING  SCHOOLS 

N  the  departments  this  year  the  boys  have  been  extremely  busy. 
In  the  machine  shop  Dexter  and  Godon,  two  of  the  Sen- 
ior apprentices,  have  been  working  together  most  of  the  time, 
and  have  a  gas  engine  and  the  steam  hoist  to  their  credit. 
Bruns,  Aaron  and  Weeks  have  been  working  on  pipe  cutting 
machines  and  together  have  finished  six  of  them.  A  ten  horse 
power  motor,  the  castings  of  which  have  for  many  years  been 
lying  in  the  shop,  is  now  being  machined.  Caspar  has  turned 
out  many  good  jobs  on  the  big  lathe,  including  the  drum  for  the  steam  hoist, 
and  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a  vacuum  pump  has  just  been  completed. 
The  Juniors  are  working  mostly  on  the  lathes,  and  those  that  have  finished 
their  exercises  are  working  on  small  parts  for  the  various  machines  under 
construction. 

This  year  Mr.  Mathis  has  been  exceptionally  lucky  in  the  forge  shop,  as 
he  has  had  two  Senior  apprentices,  Thearle  and  Eaton.  Both  of  them  have 
been  working  on  parts  for  the  steam  hoist,  under  construction  in  the  machine 
shop,  and  have  proved  themselves  good  blacksmiths.  Some  work  for  the 
Lux  fire  escape  has  also  been  finished.  The  Sophomores  are  making  collars, 
while  a  few  who  are  more  advanced  are  working  on  the  most  difficult  exercise 
they  have,   the  bolt. 

The  auto  shop  is  the  latest  shop  that  has  been  opened  in  the  school,  the 
object  of  it  being  to  give  the  boys  some  experience  in  handling  and  repairing 
automobiles.  Trefz  and  Nichols  are  the  only  Senior  apprentices,  and  together 
they  have  repaired  six  cars,  being  assisted  by  some  of  the  fellows  who  come 
in  for  only  a  few  periods.  Mr.  Werder  is  the  mechanic  teaching  this  shop, 
and  as  it  gets  more  and  more  known,  we  expect  to  see  cars  coming  from  all 
over  the  country  to  be  repaired  and  overhauled. 

In  the  foundry  many  parts  for  the  steam  hoist  and  pipe  cutting  machines 
have  been  moulded.  Some  castings  for  a  lap  grinder  for  Mr.  Tibbetts  have 
also  been  completed.  Some  of  the  advanced  boys  are  doing  sweep  work 
and  are  working  on  propellers. 

In  the  electrical  shop  there  are  many  Senior  apprentices,  as  can  be  im- 
agined by  the  great  number  of  jobs  that  have  been  finished.  Hemenway  is 
drawing  up  plans  for  a  D.  C.  motor,  while  Doherty  has  just  finished  winding 
a  large  motor  for  the  forge  shop.  Midgley  and  Urbais  are  working  on  induc- 
tion motors,  that  is,  fan  motors,  and  Zecher  has  been  fixing  up  telephones. 
Hayden  is  making  a  commutator  and  the  other  two  apprentices,  Lohry  and 
Harker,  have  had  charge  of  gangs  of  boys  in  the  new  building,  which  has  all 
been  conduited  by  them,  and  they  are  now  putting  the  wires  into  the  conduit. 

The  two  things  lately  added  to  the  school  that  the  brick  shop  has  credit 
for,  are  the  new  fence  around  Wilmerding  and  the  sidewalk  in  the  basement 
of  the  new  building.  The  fence  especially  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  and  such 
additions  improve  the  looks  of  the  grounds  materially. 

This  year  the  Freshmen  and  some  of  the  Sophomores  have  been  taking 
work  in  the  sheet-metal  shop.  At  present  the  1  9  X  class  is  in  this  shop  and 
they  have  been  taking  up  the  cutting  of  patterns  from  drawings,  and  have 
mastered  the  art  of  soldering.  Among  the  apprentices  are  Alexander  and 
Whiteman.  Alexander  has  recently  finished  a  gasoline  tank  and  Whiteman 
has  just  finished  a  gas  heater  and  ventilator. 
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The  efforts  of  the  plumbing  shop  lately  have  been  mainly  on  the  new 
building,  and  they  have  now  about  completed  it  as  far  as  the  plumbing  is 
concerned.  They  have  finished  running  a  line  of  pipe  in  the  basement  and 
have  completed  the  laying  of  the  sewer  pipes  and  fixing  the  vents.  They  are 
now  laying  the  water  and  steam  pipes.  Claire  Johnson,  the  only  Senior 
apprentice,  has  done  much  of  this  work,  being  assisted  by  some  of  the  less 
experienced  boys. 

The  pattern  shop  has  been  working  on  a  surprisingly  great  number  of 
things  lately.  The  patterns  for  a  1  0  h.  p.  motor  that  were  made  a  few  years 
ago  are  being  overhauled,  old  parts  being  replaced  and  a  few  details  being 
changed.  Patterns  for  the  Lick  pump  are  being  turned  out,  the  Freshmen 
making  some  of  them  and  the  more  difficult  ones  being  made  by  the  appren- 
tices. Thacher  and  Klinger  are  the  two  Senior  apprentices  in  this  depart- 
ment. Thacher  has  been  working  on  the  patterns  for  two  gas  engines,  while 
Klinger  is  making  the  patterns  for  a  lap  grinder  for  Mr.  Tibbetts.  A  T-head 
motor  has  been  completed  and  is  ready  for  the  foundry.     Many  of  the  Fresh- 


Cabinet  Shop. 

men  have  been  working  on  exercises  in  the  shape  of  small  patterns,  each  boy 
being  required  to  finish  one  pattern  for  a  gas  plug,  one  washer,  one  pulley 
and  one  bushing. 

In  the  cabinet  shop  the  Freshmen  have  been  turning  out  their  exercises, 
while  the  other  fellows  have  finished  some  looms  for  Lux,  some  tabourets  and 
some  tables.  Gavin  has  recently  finished  a  very  fine  dresser;  and  two  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  a  gumwood  desk  and  a  mahogany  table,  are  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  school 
because  of  the  practical  work  that  is  done  there,  the  time  being  divided  be- 
tween shop  work  and  practical  work.  As  in  many  of  the  other  shops  they 
have  been  working  on  the  new  building.  They  have  been  preparing  the  walls 
for  plastering  in  many  parts  of  the  building  and  have  also  put  up  some  par- 
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titions.  They  are  now  beginning  stair  building  and  are  starting  on  a  large 
number  of  lockers  for  the  washroom. 

Many  new  and  concise  drawings  have  been  turned  out  of  the  mechanical 
drawing  department  recently.  Among  the  Seniors,  Holmes  has  finished  some 
drawings  for  a  hydraulic  presa  and  is  now  working  diligently  on  a  Diesel 
engine.  Townley  has  finished  a  water  pump,  known  as  the  Lick  pump,  while 
Wooley  is  working  on  "Lick  pump  No.  2,"  after  having  finished  working  on 
a  high  pressure  reducing  valve.  Cowan  and  Paoline  are  working  on  bridge 
and  lapping  machines,  respectively,  while  Dewing  is  drawing  a  roof  truss, 
and  Aaron  is  drawing  the  armature  winding  for  a  1  0  h.  p.  motor  now  under 
construction  in  the  machine  shop.  The  Juniors  are  finishing  their  plates,  and 
some  have  been  doing  various  jobs,  such  as  making  tracings  and  drawing 
small  parts  of  machines. 

In  the  architectural  drawing  department  the  Sophomores  are  working 
on  their  plates  on  orthographic  projections  and  conical  sections  followed  by 
isometric  drawings.  The  apprentices  have  been  working  on  the  new  building, 
having  drawn  window  and  door  trimmings  for  the  second  floor,  and  designed 
the  pavement  for  the  rear  entrance.  Among  the  other  drawings  that  have 
been  finished  are  plans  for  apartment  houses,  flats,  hotel  building  and  sub- 
urban residences. 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors  under  Mr.  Williams  have  been  progressing 
rapidly  as  surveyors.  The  boys  have  taken  such  a  liking  to  the  work  in  the 
surveying  department  that  they  come  over  to  the  school  on  Saturdays  and 
survey  the  surrounding  country.  They  are  now  working  on  a  contour  map 
of  the  country  near  Jackson  Park.  The  course  has  three  apprentices,  Blote, 
de  Guerre,  and  L.  J.  Anderson.  They  have  been  doing  leveling  in  prepara- 
tion for  grading  the  lot  across  the  street  from  Wilmerding,  where  a  dormitory 
is  to  be  constructed  for  the  students.  This  course  has  now  been  running  for 
one  year,  and  the  fellows  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  it  by  the  interest 
in  their  work. 

With  acid  stained  shirts  and  burnt  fingers,  the  two  Senior  apprentices  in 
the  chemistry  department  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  work.  They  have 
analyzed  many  complex  substances,  such  as  cements,  soils,  waters,  steels, 
gases  and  ores,  and  they  consider  themselves  qualified  chemists.  Bradley  is 
studying  textile  chemistry  and  has  mastered  the  subject  with  great  success. 
The  lone  Junior,  Rousselot,  is  now  a  "Knight  of  the  Water  Wagon,"  and 
has  finished  qualitative  analysis,  volumetric  analysis  and,  when  last  heard  of, 
was  working  on  gravimetric  analysis.  The  Sophomores  are  progressing  very 
fast  with  their  experiments  and  lately  have  visited  some  nearby  industrial 
plants. 

On  the  whole  the  shops  and  departments  have  had  a  fine  year.  This 
year  has  brought  forth  a  new  shop,  the  automobile  shop,  and  a  new  depart- 
ment, the  surveying  department,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  every  year  may 
bring  as  many  additions  and  improvements  as  this  one  has  brought  to  the 
school. 
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LUX  SCHOOL 

HE  curriculum  of  this  term's  work  has  varied  from  that  of  pre- 
vious years  at  Lux.  New  phases  of  work  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments have  been  introduced.  The  girls  of  the  Senior  and  Nor- 
mal classes  have  taken  up  a  course  in  home  care  of  the  sick, 
under  Miss  Prowse,  and  first  aid  under  Dr.  Richardson  at  the 
San  Francisco  Hospital.  This  course  is  taken  in  connection 
with  Miss  Woll  and  Miss  Beard's  work  in  health  and  hygiene. 
The  home  department  this  year  as  heretofore  has  been 
full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  Normal  classes  have  been  largely  occu- 
pied in  studying  the  evolution  of  the  home.  Practical  demonstrations  on 
textiles  have  been  given  in  the  seminar  by  these  girls.  The  "house''  has 
been  presented  in  every  phase,  including  house  planning,  interior  and  exterior 
decorations  and  home  crafts,  including  basketry  and  pottery.  The  students 
take  turns  in  teaching  the  arts  to  the  first  and  second  year  classes.  Closely 
correlated  with  the  normal  work  is  that  of  the  fourth  year  girls.  The  plan- 
ning of  the  house,  its  parts  and  construction,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  pur- 
chase of  furnishings,  has  formed  an  interesting  feature  of  the  course.  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  the  class  took  advantage  of 
the  Exposition,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Stewart.  The  history  of  furni- 
ture has  been  taken  up  in  the  same  way.  Not  only  have  the  Juniors  studied 
landscape  composition,  but  they  have  also  been  busy  drawing  the  garments 
made  in  sewing.  Various  posters  have  been  made  during  the  term  by  this 
class.  In  connection  with  cooking  the  girls  have  drawn  charts  illustrating  a 
four-course  luncheon.  They  have  also  made  boxes  and  have  proved  their 
adaptness  by  conventionalizing  flowers  and  figures  into  stencils.  The  results 
of  the  Sophomore  class  show  their  capability.  Like  the  Juniors,  they  have 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  show,  in  drawing,  a  dress  before  and  after  remod- 
eling. They  have  taken  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing.  A  new  phase  of 
their  work  has  been  the  arrangement  of  still  life  for  photography.  Lettering, 
perspective  drawings  and  drawings  of  garments  were  very  successful  this  year 
with  the  first  year  class.  The  special  work  emphasized  was  the  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  flowers. 

The  preliminary  class  in  millinery  began  the  term's  work  by  making 
samples  in  the  rudiments  of  hat  making.  This  work  was  followed  by  buck- 
ram and  wire  frames  and  sample  hats.  This  class  has  progressed  rapidly  and 
is  now  completing  its  summer  "chapeaux."  The  advanced  classes  began  by 
making  wire  frames  and  stretching  rice  net  over  them.  The  girls  have  com- 
pleted their  spring  hats  and  are  studying  the  history  of  head  dress.  The 
Junior  girls  are  preparing  an  exhibition  in  millinery  with  reports  in  seminar, 
to  be  followed  by  a  tea,  in  connection  with  their  study  of  head  dress.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  the  Seniors  were  occupied  in  making  new  or  remodeled 
hats.  Toward  the  holidays  the  work  was  varied  by  making  Christmas  novel- 
ties, in  embroidery,  crocheting,  tatting,  lamp  shades  and  any  other  form 
of  fancy  work.  This  semester,  however,  the  girls  are  again  hat  making, 
among  the  styles  being  sport  hats,  school  hats  and  evening  hats.  The  orphans 
of  the  city  will  have  hats  made  for  them  before  the  close  of  the  term.  Prac- 
tice teaching  at  Lux  and  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Normals.  They  have  shown  their  ability  and  Lux  expects  to  turn  out  very 
prominent  teachers. 
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Fortunate  indeed  have  been  the  Normals  in  securing  classes  in  the  public 
schools  for  their  practical  work  in  teaching.  These  girls  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  work  and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  posi- 
tions, upon  being  graduated.  The  regular  curriculum  was  varied  this  year 
in  so  far  that  the  Seniors  were  not  required  to  make  woolen  suits.  The  re- 
modeling of  a  woolen  dress,  the  making  of  a  new  woolen  dress  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  silk  dress  will  be  followed  by  the  making  of  their  graduation  dresses. 
The  Juniors  have  proved  successful  in  their  infant  outfits.  They  have  also 
been  studying  various  woolen,  cotton  and  silk  materials.  Having  covered  a 
good  deal  of  ground  this  year  in  making  woolen  dresses,  the  Sophomores  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  work.  Having  completed  their  practice  books, 
the  first  year  girls  made  a  complete  set  of  undergarments  and  have  drafted 
patterns  for  summer  dresses  which  they  have  completed. 

The  cafeteria  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  Normal 
girls  in  cooking.  The  Senior  Normal  girls  plan  the  menus  and  do  the  purchas- 
ing, while  the  First  Year  Normal  girls  prepare  the  food.  The  other  classes  in 
cooking  are  completing  a  course  in  serving  luncheons  and  dinners  and  have  had 
practical  experience  acting  as  host,  hostess,  guest  and  waitress.  A  course  in 
infant  and  invalid  feeding  also  was  given.  Besides  studying  food  and  its 
relation  to  the  diet,  they  made  dainties  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
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Although  it  would  appear  to  an  outsider 
that  Lick-Wilmerding  and  Lux  are  distinct- 
ly separate  from  each  other,  these  three 
schools  are  strongly  united  by  a  bond,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  students  of  each 
school  to  share  in  the  other's  activities.  The 
privilege  which  is  enjoyed  by  Lux  in  main- 
taining this  bond  consists  in  upholding  the 
social  activities.  With  the  aid  of  her 
spacious  living  room  for  social  functions, 
Lux  has  met  this  responsibility  very  success- 
fully. 

True  it  is  that  the  various  clubs  in  the 
student  bodies  are  ably  presided  over  by 
boys,  but  the  girls  have  in  the  past  year 
shown  their  ability  to  "manage,"  and  the 
several  parties  given  by  the  classes  of  Lux 
during  the  past  term  are  good  evidence  of 
the  capability  and  ingenuity  of  the  students. 
A  phase  of  student  activities  which  has  but  very  recently  been  introduced 
is  the  series  of  dancing  parties  given  by  the  various  classes. 

Each  class  has  its  respective  day  for  a  dance,  and  these  occasions  offer  op- 
portunities for  friendship  to  arise  between  the  members  of  the  various  classes. 
Heretofore  the  students  have  met  with  difficulties  when  the  large  events  of  their 
high  school  life  have  arrived  because  of  the  fact  that  members  of  a  class  had  no 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  This  difficulty  has  been  solved, 
however,  in  the  advent  of  our  afternoons  of  dancing.  Although  there  is  no  obli- 
gation to  attend,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  have 
responded  to  this  opportunity.  These  informal  parties  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  good  will. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  Lux,  a  word  must  be  said  to  those  who  make 
the  Lux  School  what  it  is.  Lux  means  much  to  us,  and  though  we  do  not  real- 
ize how  much  until  the  last  few  days  draw  near,  deep  down  in  every  heart  there 
is  cherished  a  feeling  which  only  those  who  have  attended  Lux  can  realize. 

With  the  increase  in  our  enrollment  last  year  the  Student  Body  was  so 
enlarged  that  co-operation  among  the  students  was  more  than  ever  necessary. 
The  students  responded  in  a  delightful  manner,  and  the  past  year  at  Lux  has 
afforded  opportunities  of  proving  their  caliber.  They  have  shown  more  spirit 
in  student  activities  during  this  year  than  ever  before.  To  those  who  have 
steadily  and  earnestly  worked  to  maintain  the  standard  of  Lux,  and  to  those 
who  have  striven  to  raise  that  standard,  and  to  the  Faculty  whose  aim  in  co- 
operating with  the  students,  has  been  to  enrich  our  school  life,  as  President  of 
the  Lux  Student  Body,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  and  sincere  appreciation. 

FLORENCE  D.  WINTER. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

June,  '17,  entered  upon  its  Junior  year  with  "great  expectations."  Its 
members  hoped  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  and  to  become  a  more  important 
factor  in  school  life  than  they  had  done  as  Sophomores.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  coming  year  were:  President,  H.  Gardner;  Vice-President,  E.  Cohn; 
Secretary,  R.  Johnson   (M.  Robinson)  ;  Treasurer,  E.  Hanson. 

The  first  noteworthy  event  was  the  time-honored  "Junior-Freshman 
picnic."  Every  year  a  picnic  is  given  for  the  Freshmen  to  promote  a  friendly 
feeling  between  upper  classmen  and  the  newest  arrivals.  Stege  Park  was  the 
selected  place.  The  day  was  spent  in  dancing  and  playing  games.  Lunch 
was  provided  and  every  one  was  occupied  in  having  a  good  time.  If  you  were 
there  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  that,  but,  if  you  were  not,  you  must  look  for- 
ward to  going  next  year. 

The  last  social  event  was  the  picnic  at  Lake  Merced,  given  especially  for 
the  botany  class,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  school  attended.  Miss  Stewart 
invited  the  girls  to  her  home  for  tea  after  the  picnic.  We  had  a  most  delight- 
ful time,  and  wish  to  again  thank  Miss  Stewart  for  such  a  pleasant  ending  to 
our  day. 

In  debating  the  Juniors  won  from  the  Sophomores  on  the  question: 
"Does  Advertising  Increase  the  Cost  of  Production?"  In  the  tryout  for  the 
Lux  Debating  Team  between  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  on  "Immigration  as  the 
Cause  of  Municipal  Evils,"  the  Seniors  were  successful,  but  Helen  Gardner 
was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  day.  It  is  felt  that  her 
support  will  prove  valuable  in  next  year's  debating. 

The  coming  reception  to  the  Seniors  closes  the  calendar  of  events  of  the 
Lux  Junior.  Looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  the  Junior  class  feels  that 
a  most  successful  year  has  passed.  Looking  forward  to  an  important  Senior 
year,  the  Juniors  hope  to  accomplish  as  much  as  the  present  Seniors  have 
done  this  year. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


The  class  is  in  very  capable  hands  with  Helen  Hacke,  president,  Hortense 
Lorenzini,  vice-president,  and  Erma  Olsen,  secretary.  We  have  had  a  success- 
ful year.  Our  first  social  event  was  an  Oriental  party  for  the  Senior  boys  and 
girls.  We  first  had  a  Japanese  dance  with  ten  girls  in  Japanese  costume.  After 
this  Celene  Sheldon  sang,  to  the  great  delight  of  all.  The  rest  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  dancing.  During  the  intervals  refreshments  were  served  by 
girls  in  Japanese  costumes  further  giving  the  scene  an  Oriental  touch.  It  was 
a  successful  afternoon  and  one  we  will  always  cherish. 

Another  event  was  the  "Select  Vodvil'  Show,"  given  by  the  Senior  boys. 
"The  Sweet  Swedish  Songster,"  and  "Pappa's  Royal  Lunch  Grabbers'  Quin- 
tette," will  always  be  remembered  by  us.  Ali  Rajah  and  his  assistant,  Ooka 
Czarovitch,  showed  such  marvelous  mind  reading  ability  that  they  completely 
baffled  us.  We  had  such  a  splendid  time  at  this  party  that  we  wish  to  thank 
the  boys  heartily  for  the  afternoon. 

The  Sophomore  boys  also  thought  of  a  fine  idea  for  L.  W.  L.  Day  at  the 
Exposition.  This  was  a  banquet,  and  it  was  a  great  treat  to  have  a  table  by 
ourselves,  and  everyone  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  We  wish  to  thank  the  boys 
for  their  fine  idea,  as  this  added  a  special  feature  to  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

We  are  great  basketball  enthusiasts  and  we  have  showed  our  superior 
playing  in  the  most  exciting  game  of  the  season  with  the  Juniors.  We  have 
carried  off  all  the  honors  and  the  girls  are  proud,  for  they  have  won  their 
numerals.  Some  of  the  '  1  8  girls  have  made  the  school  basketball  team,  and 
we  are  proud  of  them.  Agnes  Dale  was  manager  of  the  class  team  and  Helen 
Hacke  captain. 

On  March  29th  the  Sophomore  dance  was  held  in  the  Lux  living  room.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  for  us  and  the  eagerness  of  all  showed  how  it  was 
appreciated. 

Our  past  year  has  certainly  been  one  of  profit  and  pleasure.  We  look 
forward  eagerly  to  two  more  years  of  service  and  activity  at  Lux. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  August  4,  1915,  the  Freshmen  entered 
Lux  with  the  determination  to  do  their  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
nineteen  class  was  the  largest  class  organized  in  the  Lux  School. 

One  year  has  nearly  elapsed  since  we  entered  Lux.  We  felt  strange  at 
first,  but  this  feeling  soon  wore  away,  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  older  girls. 

Our  first  class  meeting  was  called  by  Anna  McCormick,  a  Senior.  The 
results  of  the  election  of  officers  gave  us  Eleanor  Propfe  president,  and  Hattie 
Cohn  secretary. 

In  a  short  time  pleasures  at  Lux  began.  The  Juniors  gave  the  Freshmen 
a  delightful  picnic.  The  Freshmen  declared  the  picnic  a  great  success,  and 
owe  many  thanks  to  the  Juniors. 

A  few  practice  teas  were  given  by  the  Freshman  girls  in  the  living  room. 
Some  of  the  girls  entertained  us  with  a  few  vocal  selections  and  piano  solos. 
Miss  Beard  and  Miss  Stewart  made  delightful  hostesses. 

We  came  back  to  school  after  a  very  pleasant  vacation,  ready  to  start 
work  anew. 

In  English  we  have  been  studying  Ramona,  and  Miss  Otto  chaperoned 
the  girls  to  the  photoplay.  We  were  indeed  fortunate  to  see  this  wonderful 
production  at  the  time  we  were  reading  it,  and  we  enjoyed  the  play  very  much. 

We  are  nearing  the  goal  for  which  we  have  been  striving  and  will  soon 
be  Sophomores.  Think  of  it,  girls,  Sophs!  Let  us  all  try  to  do  our  best  to 
keep  up  the  honor  of  our  class  and  thereby  honor  the  name  of  "Lux." 
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When  Lick  and  Wilmerding  were  inde- 
pendent bodies,  there  was  a  true  school 
spirit  upheld  by  each.  Now  we  are  united. 
We  are  a  hyphenated  body,  and  it  is  said 
by  many  that  the  spirit  has  flown.  Gradu- 
ates claim  that  the  teams  are  not  supported 
as  of  old.  However,  scenes  like  our  game 
with  Lowell  in  the  football  championship 
last  fall,  and  the  Revival  Rally  just  before 
Easter  vacation,  show  the  loyal  ones  that 
the  spirit  has  not  gone. 

If  the  fellows  have  lost  some  of  the  old 
snap  and  fighting  spirit;  if  the  teams  are 
no  longer  in  the  winning  class,  it  is  up  to 
every  man  in  the  school  to  help  bring  back 
that  old  spirit.  The  reason,  if  there  be 
any  reason,  for  slack  spirit  must  be  found, 
and  drowned  out  by  a  revival  of  school  en- 
thusiasm. Fellows,  it  is  up  to  each  one  of 
you  to  see  that  your  share  of  the  spirit  support  is  sincerely  accounted  for. 
You  are  the  same  type  of  men  as  went  before,  and  you  should  support  the 
school  in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  this  institution  that  should  develop  the 
MAN  in  every  one  here.  Men  are  wanted!  It  takes  men  to  do  the  great  things 
in  this  world.  Never  say  die!  Keep  the  enthusiasm  at  its  height.  Keep  the 
records  of  the  past  before  you  as  a  mark  that  must  be  reached  or  passed.  Find 
where  you  belong  in  the  school  activities  and  fight  as  you  would  for  yourself. 
The  school  should  be  a  part  of  you  while  you  are  sharing  the  benefits  that  she 
gives  to  all.  Gain  all  that  can  be  gained  during  the  short  years  at  this  school. 
The  school  life  will  be  dear  to  you  after  graduating  into  the  school  of  life;  the 
future  thots  of  school  will  be  dear  to  you  in  proportion  to  the  self-sacrifice 
for  her  honor.  The  hard-fought  battles  of  this  school  life  will  be  looked  upon 
with  pleasure  as  they  enter  the  mind  during  reflective  moments  of  later  life. 
Let  no  one  leaving  this  school  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  regrets  not 
having  done  all  he  could  for  himself  and  the  school.  There  are  great  possi- 
bilities to  be  developed  here,  and  the  school  needs  true  endeavor  from  all  to 
uphold  the  records  of  the  past,  in  school  and  in  that  greater  school  of  life. 

As  time  draws  near  for  departure,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  comes  over  us 
all.  We  gain  the  same  spirit  of  fight  which  drove  our  graduates  of  old  on  to 
success.  We  realize  that  we,  too,  must  taste  of  success;  that  we  may  come 
back  and  prove  to  the  Student  Body  that  the  spirit  of  this  school  never  dies; 
that  it  follows  the  men  on  into  the  worldly  battles  which  follow  this  career. 
We  suddenly  begin  to  realize  that  our  school  acquaintances,  our  fellowship 
with  class  men  and  school  men,  must  come  to  a  partial  close.  As  thots  of 
the  friendships  that  we  have  to  leave  behind,  and  remembrances  of  the  good 
old  times  about  these  academic  buildings  and  shops  enter  our  minds,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  stay  close  to  those  who  follow  in  our  places.  As  benefits  which 
have  been  gained  while  here  come  home  to  us,  we  know  that  our  association 
with  this  school  will  not  end  with  graduation. 

FRED    BANFIELD,  *16, 
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T.    Holberton 


S.  Schwartz 


THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  the  1  7  J  class  decided  by  vote  to  hold 
elections  for  class  officers  every  half  year.  The  class  offices  for  the  past  two 
terms  have  been  ably  filled  by  Holberton,  president;  Maas  and  Page,  vice- 
presidents;  Imhof,  secretary;  E.  Adams  and  Knox,  as  yell  leaders,  and  Roth 
and  Landrum,  sergeants-at-arms.  On  the  board  of  control  the  class  was  well 
represented  by  Knox  and  Le  Gal. 

The  officers  for  the  class  of  Christmas,  1917,  for  the  same  period  were 
creditably  filled  by:  Presidents,  Vernon  Britt  and  Sylvain  Schwartz;  vice- 
president,  Harry  Stolz;  secretaries,  Robert  Dummel  and  Arthur  Bibo;  and 
board  of  control  representative,   Philip  Beckman. 

Early  in  the  first  term  the  Juniors  gave,  according  to  custom,  a  picnic 
to  the  newly  entered  Freshman  class,  which  in  all  respects  turned  out  to  be  a 
tremendous  success,  being  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  those  who  attended  the 
event.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  term  we  gave  in  conjunction  with  the  Lux 
Juniors  our  Junior  dance  at  the  Native  Sons'  Auditorium.  This  undertaking 
proved  to  be  a  pronounced  success,  being  carried  out  with  credit  to  those 
who  arranged  and  managed  the  affair. 

In  the  various  branches  of  athletics  both  classes  have  been  well  repre- 
sented— our  members  turning  out  well  for  all  the  different  sports.  To  the 
football  team  we  contributed  Le  Gal,  Crim,  Duncan,  Havre,  Holberton  and 
Waterhouse,  Le  Gal  being  chosen  by  the  squad  at  the  close  of  the  season  for 
captain  of  next  year's  team.  In  swimming  we  turned  out  Holtz  (captain  of 
the  school  team),  Murphy,  Nelson,  Waterhouse,  Solomon  and  H.  Young. 
On  the  unlimited  basketball  team  the  class  was  well  represented  by  Robert- 
son, while  Beckman  on  the  debating  team  and  Maillot  as  manager  of  the 
baseball  team  added  further  laurels  to  our  reputation. 

Besides  athletics  many  members  of  the  class  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  other  school  activities,  including  the  Debating  Society,  the  Camera 
Club  and  the  orchestra. 
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A.  Walton 


G.   Merrill 


THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

During  the  last  term  the  offices  of  the  1  8J  class  were  filled  by  St.  Sure 
and  Merrill,  presidents;  Davidson,  secretary,  and  "Go  Get  'Em"  Anderson, 
treasurer.  St.  Sure  in  the  early  part  of  the  term  was  forced  to  leave  school  and 
Merrill  was  then  elected  as  his  successor.  These  men  have  tried  their  hardest 
to  bring  the  Sophomores  into  notice,  and  so  far  they  have  done  admirably 
well. 

For  the  same  time  the  officers  of  1  8X  class  were  Plant  and  Walton,  as 
presidents;  Kuhnel,  as  vice-president;  Riech,  as  secretary;  Simonds,  as  treas- 
urer, and  Barsamian,  as  board  of  control  representative.  Walton  succeeded 
Plant  as  president  upon  the  latter' s  resignation.  This  class  has  in  the  past 
not  shown  the  spirit  the  other  classes  evinced,  being  of  a  very  quiet  nature, 
but  we  are  now  waking  up  and  expect  to  do  big  things  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  thing  of  real  importance  that  the  1  8J  class  did  was  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  "Sophomore  lids."  These  attracted  much  attention  around 
the  school,  and  were  very  prominent  at  all  the  games. 

After  much  hard  work  and  planning  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  fellows 
from  both  classes,  the  banquet  and  doings  of  the  Sophomores  at  the  fair  on 
Lick-Wilmerding-Lux  day  were  affairs  of  great  success. 

In  athletics  the  Sophomore  class  has  turned  out  well — our  men  trying 
out  for  everything.  On  the  football  team  we  have  such  men  as  "Red"  Git- 
tings,  Ayres,  Heinz  and  Rolph.  The  school  swimming  team  carried  with  it 
Nauman,  Carley,  Nevin  and  Schlesinger.  In  basketball  J.  Garat,  C.  Garat, 
Davidson,  Duckel,  Riech  and  Plant  came  to  the  front.  At  baseball  the 
"Sophs"  showed  up  to  the  tune  of  four  men.  These  were  J.  Garat,  C.  Garat, 
Davidson  and  Carley. 

So,  as  the  Sophomore  class  advances,  we  only  wish  that  every  year  in 
the  future  will  be  as  progressive  as  the  year  we  leave  behind  us  upon  enter- 
ing our  Junior  year. 
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W.  Thacher,  *I6 


H.    Lynn 


THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 


During  the  first  six  months  of  our  Freshman  year,  the  class  of  June,  1919, 
was  organized,  according  to  the  established  rule  adopted  by  thq  school  in 
the  past  years,  under  the  control  of  upperclassmen.  The  offices  were  ably 
filled  during  this  period  by  Corwin  16,  president;  Olney  '17,  vice-president, 
and  Nauman  '  1  8,  secretary-treasurer.  These  men  worked  hard  and  earnestly 
to  whip  us  scrubs  into  shape,  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  assume  our  own 
responsibilities  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

Having  successfully  passed  through  this  preliminary  stage,  during  the 
last  six  months  the  class  offices  have  been  filled  by  our  own  members.  These 
were  Lynn,  president;  Casto,  vice-president;  Carr,  secretary,  and  Taylor, 
treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  class  have  been  creditably  carried  on  by  these 
men,  and  for  this  they  deserve  a  good  deal  of  praise. 

The  class  of  Christmas,  1919,  has  now  just  completed  its  six  months 
of  upperclassmen  control.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  school  for  this  duty 
were  Thacher  16,  president;  Beckman  17,  vice-president,  and  Kuhnel  18, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  whole  class  is  now  looking  forward  to  next  term 
when  we  will  be  allowed  to  elect  our  own  officers. 

In  athletics  the  1  9X  class  has  brought  us  forward  by  coming  in  third  in 
the  swimming  interclass,  which  is  a  good  showing  for  a  Freshman  class.  The 
team  which  won  for  us  this  distinction  was  composed  of  Mitchell  (captain), 
La  Haye,  Reynolds,  Schumacker  and  Janssen.  In  the  same  meet  Lynn  and 
Thompson  of  the  1  9 J  class  won  for  us  in  the  "breast  stroke''  and  the  "saucer 
dive''   respectively. 

In  the  other  activities  of  the  school,  such  as  the  Debating  Society,  the 
Camera  Club,  the  Radio  Club,  etc.,  only  a  few  Freshmen  have  become  inter- 
ested, but  in  the  future  it  is  certain  that  many  fellows  from  our  class  will 
become  enthusiastic  members  and  earnest  supporters  of  these  various  school 
organizations. 
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L.  W.  L.  D.  S. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  L.  W.  L.  D.  S.  immediately  went  into 
action.  Thacher  had  been  elected  President  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing  year; 
June  Alexander,  Vice-President;  Anna  McCormick,  Secretary;  Treasurers, 
Frances  DeVere  and  Terry  Holberton;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Klinger,  and  Dele- 
gates to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Debating  League  of  California,  Eliza- 
beth Henzel  and  Terry  Holberton. 

The  first  action  was  to  run  off  the  interclass  debates.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  much  enthusiasm.  At  Lux  the  Seniors  carried  off  the  honors. 
At  Lick-Wilmerding  after  a  close  debate,  Lane,  Cleveland  and  Anderson  de- 


Lux   Debating  Team, 
feated  the  Seniors  Klinger,  Mains  and  Rosenberg.     At  this  final  contest  a  pro- 
gram was  given.      The  Glee  Club,  directed  by  Miss  Denney,  gave  a  selection 
and  the  Sophomores  gave  a  very  creditable  rendering  of  the  Court  Scene  from 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
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L.  W.   L.   LIFE 


A  change  was  made  in  the  Lick-Wilmerding  team.  Beckman,  Cleveland 
and  Devereaux  met  the  Humboldt  team  and  put  forth  a  splendid  argument. 
They  lost  by  a  mere  margain  of  five  points  in  the  score. 

In  an  individual  speaking  contest  we  were  well  represented  by  Lane. 

The  biggest  event  of  the  year's  work  has  just  been  accomplished — 
the  Debating  League  of  California  Convention  at  Lux.  On  the  morning  of 
April  29th,  the  convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  Lux  living  room.  In 
the  forenoon  a  business  meeting  was  held.  At  the  adjournment  of  the  morn- 
ing session  a  luncheon  was  served.  The  decorations  and  the  luncheon  served 
by  the  Lux  girls  in  petite  dress,  made  the  affair  a  wonderful  success.  The 
Debating  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Lux  Faculty  and  the  girls  who  in  any 
way  had  a  share  in  the  day's  proceedings.  To  Miss  Mize  we  are  indebted 
for  the  superb  luncheon,  to  Miss  Stewart  the  decorations,  to  the  Lux  girls 
the  excellent  serving  and  to  Miss  Otto  for  the  combined  affair. 

In  the  afternoon  further  business  was  carried  on.  An  extemporaneous 
debate  was  held  and  won  by  Badt  of  Lowell.  The  convention  adjourned  at 
four-thirty. 

In  the  evening  a  dance  was  held  at  Young  Men's  Institute  Hall.  It  has 
been  customary  for  the  Debating  Society  to  spend  its  efforts  in  a  farce,  but 
lack  of  time  prevented  this  and  so  all  that  could  be  offered  was  the  dance. 
It  was  an  enjoyable  affair.  The  day's  entertainment  here  ended.  The  dele- 
gates, we  are  sure,  carried  away  with  them  the  idea  that  L.  W.  L.  means  hos- 
pitality and  good  will. 

After  the  interclass  a  team  was  chosen  to  represent  the  two  schools. 
The  Lux  team,  Florence  Winter,  Frances  DeVere,  and  Anna  McCormick,  met 
the  Lick-Wilmerding  team,  Lane,  Cleveland  and  Devereaux,  in  a  debate  on 
the  "Export  of  Munitions.  Both  sides  were  matched  evenly  and  the  judges 
found  great  difficulty  in  selecting  the  winners,  the  Lick-Wilmerding  team. 


L.   W.    Debating  Team. 
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A.   J.   Mains 


S.    Paoline 


CAMERA  CLUBS 

The  term  of  1915-16  has  been  one  of  great  advance  for  both  the  Lick- 
Wilmerding  and  the  Lux  Camera  Clubs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year  was  an  excursion  to  the 
Exposition,  on  which  the  boys  took  many  good  pictures  and  witnessed  several 
interesting  demonstrations  at  the  photographic  exhibits  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Unlike  the  Lick-Wilmerding  Club,  the  Lux  Camera  Club  did  not  suffer 
from  the  reorganization  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  continued  its  old 
organization  with  a  membership  of  thirty-five,  under  Maud  Butterworth  as 
President. 

The  dark  room  has  been  used  not  only  by  members  of  the  club,  but  in 
connection  with  class  instruction  in  the  drawing  classes  in  the  study  of  flowers, 
still  life  arrangement,  dance  poses,  etc. 

On  Saturday,  March  25th,  members  of  the  Camera  Club  and  botany 
classes  joined  in  a  most  pleasant  excursion  around  Lake  Merced  and  the  open 
mesa  between  the  lake  and  the  ocean  beach.  The  outing  gave  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  California  wild  flowers  and  for  many  interesting  pictures. 

The  final  event  of  the  year  was  an  exhibition  and  dance  given  by  the 
Lick-Wilmerding  Club  in  the  Lick  drawing  room.  Both  the  competition  and 
loan  exhibits  were  well  supported — more  pictures  being  entered  than  there 
was  room  to  exhibit.  The  committee  of  judges,  composed  of  Miss  Gabriel  and 
Mr.  Graham  of  Wilmerding  and  P.  J.  Lemos  of  Hopkins,  awarded  the  prizes, 
consisting  of  four  subscriptions  to  a  photographic  magazine,  as  follows:  Miss 
Marjorie  Day,  genre;  A.  J.  Mains,  enlargements;  E.  T.  Thearle,  landscapes, 
and  W.  E.  Jost,  portraits. 

After  a  short  talk  on  composition  by  Mr.  Lemos  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  dancing.  The  affair  was  very  successful  and,  to  judge  from  the 
remarkable  quality  of  the  photographs  entered  by  some  of  the  under-class 
men,  the  future  holds  promise  of  many  more  of  equal  merit. 
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BOYS'  CHORUS 


At  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  that 
city  of  so  many  classic  memories,  there  stands  today,  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  a  certain  monument  commemorating  the  triumph  of  Athenian 
youths  in  singing.  From  the  inscriptions  upon  this  monument  we  learn  that 
it  was  erected  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Athens  by  an  Athenian  citizen, 
Lysicrates  by  name,  who  was  the  leader  or  choragus,  "when  the  boy-chorus 
of  the  tribe  of  Akamantis  won  the  prize;  Theon  was  flute-player,  Lysiades  of 
Athens  trained  the  chorus.  Enaenetus  was  archon."  The  archon' s  name 
dates  the  erection  of  the  monument  for  us  in  335  to  334  B.  C. 

Such  a  relic  testifying  to  the  place  that  singing  had  in  the  lives  of  the 
Greek  boys,  historically  justifies  the  Lick-Wilmerding  Boys'  Chorus  and  fur- 
nishes a  name  for  it. 

The  Boys'  Chorus  was  organized  late  in  the  fall  term  of  this  school  year, 
and  has  held  regular  weekly  meetings  since.  The  number  of  members  has 
decreased  to  about  twelve,  but  these  are  in  earnest  and  will  no  doubt  see 
that  the  chorus  is  made  a  permanent  school  activity.  They  realize  that  such 
an  organization  takes  time  and  effort  as  do  all  school  activities,  but  they  also 
realize  that  there  is  a  need  for  showing  good  healthy  school  spirit  and  "pep" 
through  the  singing  of  school  and  class  songs.  These  they  are  endeavoring  to 
put  into  the  school  life. 

This  has  been  the  chief  aim  during  the  first  year.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  future  the  Boys'  Chorus  will  come  to  deserve  more  and  more  share  in  the 
life  of  the  school  as  did  the  Boys'  Chorus  in  the  life  of  Athens,  although  the 
Lick-Wilmerding  Boys'  Chorus  will  never  be  able  to  win  a  prize  in  com- 
petition with  the  Athenian  Boys'  Chorus,  because  the  latter  is  defunct. 
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B.  Dehm 


J.    Arntz 


THE  STUDENTS'  EXCHANGE 

This  year  has  seen  the  beginning  of  an  activity  which  has  long  been 
needed  in  this  school.  It  is  a  system  which  is  needed  in  every  school — namely 
a  means  of  exchanging  materials. 

i  At   the   close   of  last  year's   term   Mr.    Heymann   appointed   Wickstrom, 

Buckley  and  Dehm  as  a  committee,  with  headquarters  in  the  basement.  The 
fellows  immediately  took  to  the  plan  and  the  committee  was  soon  deluged  with 
books,  shop  clothes,  drawing  materials,  tools  and  almost  everything  that  could 
be  used.  With  the  beginning  of  football  practice,  Buckley  was  forced  to  give 
Up  his  position  and  Arntz  was  appointed  in  his  place.  With  this  crew  in 
business  the  "Hock  Shop,''  as  it  was  called,  began  its  reign. 

The  Students'  Exchange  is  now  one  of  the  best  student  organizations  in 
school,  for  the  reason  that  it  benefits  more  students  than  any  other  activity. 
Fellows  can  sell  books  that  they  are  through  with  and  these  can  be  bought 
by  others  taking  the  same  studies  the  next  term.  The  books  taken  in  are 
inspected  by  Mr.  Heymann  and  appraised.  Any  book  not  in  good  condition 
is  rejected.  The  books  are  sold  at  a  price  averaging  three-fourths  of  their 
original  cost.  Ten  per  cent  is  deducted  from  each  sale  and  this  is  used  for 
buying  ledgers  and  entry  blanks,  any  remainder  going  into  the  Student  Body 
treasury.  Last  year  the  Exchange  took  in  $148.16,  $133.01  of  this  was 
turned  back  to  the  owners  of  the  books  and  the  remaining  $15.15  went  to 
the  Student  Body  treasury. 

There  are  no  officers.  The  committee  is  appointed  as  a  whole.  This 
insures  smoother  running  of  the  Exchange  because  it  gives  an  equal  amount 
of  work  and  responsibility  to  each  member.  The  committee  for  next  year 
is  made  up  of  Knox,  Devereux  and  Girard,  who  are  known  for  their  hon- 
esty,  integrity  and  business  ability. 
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SENIOR  PLAY 


HE  Senior  classes  of  the  Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux  Schools  sur- 
passed themselves  in  the  production  of  their  play,  "Preserving 
Mr.  Panmure,"  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  April  1,  1916.  This  comic  play  in  four  acts,  writ- 
ten by  Arthur  Pinero,  afforded  unusual  opportunity  for  fine 
characterizations.  It  is  replete  with  clever  dialogue,  and  the 
snappy  remarks,  the  humorous  interpretations  of  Mr.  Panmure' s 
~  difficult  and  much  to  be  pitied  situation  successfully  "got  over." 

The  theme  is  unusual.  The  charming,  talented  and  attractive  governess 
at  "The  Clewers,"  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John  Panmure,  has  com- 
pletely won  the  admiration  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  household,  causing  much 
dissatisfaction  and  some  jealousy  among  the  ladies  of  the  house.  Then 
through  one  of  the  tricks  of  fate,  the  ought-to-have-known-better  Mr.  Pan- 
mure commits  a  hasty  act,  which  he  immediately  afterwards  heartily  regrets. 
Miss  Quarendon  upbraids  him  for  his  temerity.  The  peaceful  tranquillity  of 
the  home,  where  the  holy  inspirations  of  the  Rev.  Mervyn  Pruyn  abides,  is 
thus  rudely  disturbed.  Mrs.  Panmure,  who  untiringly  tries  to  preserve  the 
ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  increases  the  discomfort  of  her  servants,  her  fam- 
ily and  her  guests. 

Their  cloud  seems  to  have  no  silver  lining,  until  little  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
private  secretary  of  the  Hon.  Reginald  Stulkley,  to  whom  Miss  Quarendon 
appealed  for  help  in  her  distress,  comes  forward  and  claims  the  deed  as  hav- 
ing been  his  own. 

The  unraveling  of  the  mystery  appears  in  the  last  act.  Mr.  Woodhouse 
is  cleared  owing  to  the  fact  that  Panmure  has  "confessed,  owned  up  like  a 
man."  In  the  meantime,  however,  Stulkley  and  Woodhouse  have  become 
seriously  interested  in  Miss  Quarendon,  and  when  the  affair  has  been  straight- 
ened out,  they  draw  lots  to  determine  who  shall  first  declare  his  love.  Stulk- 
ley is  the  lucky  one,  and  wins  Miss  Quarendon,  much  to  her  delight,  but  to 
the  discomfort  of  Woodhouse. 

In  the  leading  role  as  Mr.  Panmure,  Wallace  Thacher  acted  the  part  of 
a  somewhat  "henpecked"  husband  in  a  very  creditable  and  natural  manner, 
forgetting  his  own  personality  and  absorbing  himself  into  the  role  allotted 
him,  which  showed  considerable  talent  on  his  part. 

The  role  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Panmure,  was  assumed  bv  Beatrice  Hess, 
who  very  creditably  and  charmingly  portrayed  the  part  of  the  diplomat  and 
peace  preserver  of  the  home. 

The  part  of  Miss  Quarendon  was  most  gracefully  given  by  June  Alex- 
ander. In  the  role  of  the  popular  young  governess,  a  little  inclined  to  flirt, 
she  displayed  some  real  acting — acting  greatly  assisted  by  her  charming  per- 
sonality. 

Hon.  Reginald  Stulkley  was  assumed  by  Charles  Benninger,  who  re- 
tained his  dignity  and  business-like  manner  even  during  his  proposal  to  Miss 
Quarendon.  Garret  Buckley  plaved  the  part  of  Stulkley's  private  secretary 
to  perfection.  The  way  in  which  they  both  handled  the  various  situations 
proclaimed   them  successful  actors. 

Charles  McCartney  was  fitted  to  the  part  of  Alfred  Hebbelthwaite,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  His  genial  manner  and  hearty  laugh  easily  won  favor 
with  his  audience. 
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The  part  of  the  engaged  man,  Mr.  Hugh  Loring,  was  acted  by  Herbert 
Delius.  His  absolute  disregard  of  the  proper  use  of  verbs  and  his  utter  lack 
of  discretion,  which  he  imitated  so  well,   afforded  many  humorous  situations. 

Lottie  Sisser  as  Mrs.  Hebbelthwaite,  with  considerable  dramatic  talent, 
gave  the  touch  of  egotism  and  the  refined  air  of  superiority  that  belongs  to 
a  matronly  English  lady. 

In  the  role  of  Dulcie  Anstice,  Florence  Winters  endeavored  to  show 
that  an  engaged  man  may  be  "worse  than  a  bachelor."  Her  part  was  ex- 
ceedingly humorous  and  was  cleverly  played. 

The  part  of  Miss  Stulkley,  aunt  of  Hon.  Stulkley,  was  upheld  by  Caro- 
line Brandt.  Her  readiness  to  see  the  quickest  and  cleverest  way  out  of  a 
difficulty  made  her  a  charming  and   essential   character. 

We  must  not  forget  to  commend  Frances  De  Vere  upon  her  splendid 
ability  to  portray  the  small  and  dutiful  daughter  of  the  family,  Myrtle  Pan- 
mure. 

Lionel  Pries  made  a  splendid  success  of  Brabner.  He  was  every  inch 
an  English  butler.  Lawrence  Anderson  and  Bruce  Dehm  as  Kitts  and  Grant, 
respectively,   also  acted  their  parts  with  ability  and  effectiveness. 

The  Senior  class  is  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Irene  Coffin  for  the  untiring 
effort  and  time  which  she  so  whole-heartedly  and  willingly  gave  to  produce 
the  play.  To  her  genius  and  dramatic  skill  in  coaching  the  cast  is  due  its 
ever-to-be-remembered  success.  For  this  invaluable  service  we,  of  the  Senior 
class,  here  express  our  feelings  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Great  praise  is  also  due  to  Sidney  Cahen,  whose  splendid  management 
produced  and  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  performance,  and  to  the  com- 
mittees and  stage  managers — in  a  word  to  every  Senior  who  did  anything  to 
help  produce  this  greatest  of  all  great  Senior  farces. 

THE  L.  W.  L.  ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  is  still  progressing  with  its  good  work,  as  has  been  shown 
at  the  various  rallies  and  principally  at  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  year 
— the  Senior  Farce.  On  this  occasion  the  orchestra  rendered  various  selec- 
tions between  acts  which  went  off  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  least  we 
judge   so   by   the  compliments  it   received   from   the   teachers   interested. 

Still,  something  could  be  done  to  improve  the  orchestra  still  further; 
an  increase  in  the  membership  is  needed  to  render  the  right  kind  of  music, 
and  surely  this  need  could  be  met  if  all  those  fellows  who  are  musically 
inclined  would  present  themselves  at  the  usual  assembly  of  the  orchestra. 

At  present  the  orchestra  is  composed  of  nine  members:  Albers  being 
at  the  piano;  Clervi,  Aaron  and  Scovel  playing  the  violins;  Bradley  the  clari- 
net; Blum,  cornet;  Gavin,  trombone;  Cohn,  cello,  and  Horstmeyar  at  the 
drums. 

With  this  coming  graduation  the  orchestra  will  lose  three  of  its  promi- 
nent members.  These  are  Gavin,  Bradley  and  Aaron.  Their  leaving  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  this  activity.  However,  let  us  continue  in  hopes  that  the 
coming  school  term  will  bring  with  it  a  good  amount  of  select  musicians  in 
our  efforts  to  make  this  orchestra  the  one  activity  of  the  school  that  has  no 
rival. 
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GLEE  CLUB 

The  Lux  Glee  Club  was  organized  shortly  after  Christmas,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Denny  of  the  Lick  School.  The  girls  meet  every  Thursday 
morning  at  10:30  in  the  living  room  for  practice.  The  club  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  Shakespearean  song,  "I  Know  a  Bank,"  arranged  by  C.  E.  Horn; 
"Forsaken,"  by  Roschat;  "Rounds  and  Catches,"  by  S.  M.  Downs,  and  "Car- 
mena,"  arranged  by  R.  G.  Cole.  The  members  of  the  organization  are: 
Esther  Cohn,  Adelia  Theilmeyer,  Edna  Mackintosh,  Floy  Cheney,  Eleanor 
Proffe,  Elsa  Abrams,  Alice  Swanstrom,  Helen  Greninger,  Ernestine  Geelow, 
Violet  Reilly,  Anastasia  Smith,  Esther  Anderson,  Barbara  Ambler,  Majorie 
Stott,  Mable  Wallace,  Bernice  Wall,  Gladys  Purcell,  Mildred  Adams,  Lorette 
Roumigiuere,  Gladys  Peterson,  Helen  England,  Ruth  Carson,  Yvonne  Lloyd, 
Katharine  Renner,  Alice  Kirby,  Marion  Ryan,  Irma  Smith  and  Mildred 
Roberts. 

TREBLE  CLEF 

In  conjunction  with  the  choral  work.  Miss  Miller  has  organized  the 
Treble  Clef,  which  meets  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  3:10.  The  selections 
studied  by  the  Treble  Clef  are:  "Roses  Everywhere,"  by  Denza;  "Voice  of 
the  Western  Land,"  by  Barnby;  "The  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song,"  by  Ponis- 
towski,  and  "Darky  Lullaby,"  by  Dvorak.  The  members  of  this  club  are: 
Jessie  Easton,  Marion  Ryan,  Bernice  Wall,  Violet  Reilly,  Ruth  Carson,  Dor- 
othy Morris,  Gladys  Purcell,  Elsa  Abrams,  Marguerite  Moir,  Mildred  Roberts 
and  Alice  Swanstrom. 

STRINGED  ORCHESTRA 

The  Stringed  Orchestra  is  a  new  activity  at  Lux.  The  instruments 
played  are  the  piano,  mandolin,  violin  and  ukuleles,  and  the  members  are 
Frances  Johnson,  Edna  Gundy,  Frances  De  Vere,  Helen  Hammere,  Dorothea 
Hopkins  and  Dorothy  Marks.  The  orchestra  is  working  hard  so  as  to  be 
able  to  accompany  the  girls  in  the  choral  work. 

CHORAL 

During  the  wet  weather  choral  is  carried  on  in  the  living  room  and, 
when  dry,  on  the  roof.  The  choral  is  composed  of  the  entire  student  body, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Miller.  It  meets  every  Tuesday  morning  at 
8:55.  The  songs  which  have  been  practiced  this  year  are  "The  Lux  Hymns," 
"Merry,  Merry  Lux  Girls,"   "Perfect  Day,"   "Aloha  Oe"  and  rally  songs. 

LUX   SEMINAR 

Seminar  is  perhaps  the  period  which  means  more  to  us  than  any  other, 
because  here  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  people  who  give  us  information 
which  we  would  not  otherwise  receive. 

Little  did  we  realize,  when  we  made  garments  for  the  poor  last  year, 
the  great  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Needle  Work  Guild  of  America, 
until  we  heard  about  it  through  Mrs.  Denniston.  She  made  us  understand 
the  importance  of  such  an  organization,  by  giving  statistics  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  it.  It  is  now  the  desire  of  every  Lux  girl  to  become  a  member 
of  the  guild  and  aid  in  carrying  on  this  great  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Richardson  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
First  Aid  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick  Certificates,  by  practical  work  in  the  San 
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Francisco  City  and  County  Hospital.  Dr.  Richardson's  address  in  the  Lux 
School  explained  the  value  of  this  course. 

Mrs.  Whitcomb,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Walsh, 
entertained  us  with  an  afternoon  of  old  games  and  songs. 

Miss  Mary  Edwards  of  Lick  School  gave  a  talk  on  astronomy,  which 
she  made  most  interesting. 

The  relation  of  the  customer  and  the  sales  girl  was  emphasized  by 
Miss  Foster  in  a  talk  on  department  store  welfare  work.  Miss  Foster  is  edu- 
cational director  at  the  Emporium.  She  told  us  of  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages that  the  Emporium  clerks  had  over  other  employees,  and  their  response 
to  these  opportunities. 

Miss  Julia  Edwards  of  Wilmerding  explained  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  Kentucky  mountain  people.  This  lecture  was  of  great  value  because  most 
of  us  have  either  read  or  heard  about  these  people,  and  Miss  Edwards,  who 
lived  among  them,  was  well  able  to  portray  the  finer  points  of  their  character. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  of  the  Lick  School  told  us  about  precious  stones.  He  first 
gave  us  an  idea  of  their  appearance  in  the  crude  state,  and  concluded  with 
illustrations  of  the  polished  gems,  precious  and  semi-precious. 

By  means  of  these  lectures  the  girls  learn  of  the  interests  and  activities 
of  the  outside  world. 

The  regular  work  in  Seminar,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Coffin,  has 
consisted  this  year  of  debating,  parliamentary  law  and  interpretative  reading. 

Debating  was  of  great  interest  to  us  all,  as  the  subjects  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion were  vital  questions  of  today.  The  interclass  debating  contests  were 
held  in  Seminar  and  from  this  competition  our  school  team  was  finally 
selected.  The  team  was  composed  of  Anna  McCormick,  Florence  Winter 
and  Frances  De  Vere. 

THE    LICK-WILMERDING    SENIOR    SEMINAR 

The  Senior  Seminar,  1915-1916,  has  had  many  profitable  meetings.  To 
the  faculty  we  extend  thanks  for  their  friendly  help.  Mr.  Tibbets  gave  a  lec- 
ture upon  water,  its  purification  and  uses.  Mr.  Merrill  gave  a  talk  upon  the 
application  of  mechanical  ideas,  "The  Mechanical  Sense.''  He  gave  a  general 
history  of  our  Seminar  and  said  he  began  the  organization  twenty  years  ago 
and  it  is  still  going  strong.  Thanks  must  also  be  extended  to  Mr.  Heymann  for 
obtaining  the  interesting  lecturers  from  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Com- 
pany, the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  to  Miss  Edwards  for  her  support  and  help  in  arranging  for  speakers. 

The  student  lectures  were  also  of  interest.  Clark  gave  the  first  upon 
wireless.  The  attendance  showed  a  marked  interest  upon  the  subject.  Schwen- 
nicke  gave  a  general  history  of  timepieces,  but  omitted  the  "wood  ticks." 
Allison  gave  a  treatise  upon  scientific  farming.  Mains  explained  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dark  room,  which  were  no  doubt  as  interesting  to  the  layman  as 
to  the  camera  shark.  Cowan  gave  one  of  the  events  of  the  year,  "A  Glimpse 
of  Southern  Oregon,"  which  was  well  illustrated.  Berg,  Lick  11,  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  15,  gave  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  cotton  manufacture  and  explained  details  of  cotton  machinery, 
such  as  cleaners,  looms,  etc.,  as  he  had  studied  them  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Lux  Seminar  gave  a  co-operative  lecture  upon  "King"  Cotton  to  the  Lick- 
Wilmerding  Seminar.  The  four  speakers  had  their  subjects  well  in  hand. 
The  topics  were  "Slavery  and  the  Cotton  Industry,"  by  Ruth  Wetmore;  "The 
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Cotton  Industry:  Its  Effect  Upon  War,''  by  Winifred  Jones;  "Blockade  Run- 
ning During  the  Civil  War,"  by  Louise  Delius,  and  "By-Products  of  Cotton," 
by  Ruth  Carson. 

Others  are  expected  to  appear  inthe  limelight,  making  a  good  finish  in 
the  year's  work.  Delius,  Bradley  and  Banfield  are  to  deal  respectively  with 
"Motion  Pictures,"  "Textile  Fibers"  and  "Horticulture."  The  last  lecture 
from  an  outside  speaker  is  expected  to  be  upon  "The  Evolution  of  the  Tele- 
graph." 

The  committee  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  those  who  prepared  lec- 
tures, made  posters  and  in  other  ways  helped  to  make  these  meetings  a 
success. 
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BASEBALL 

At  this  opportunity  I  wish  to  extend  my  heart- 
iest thanks  to  the  members  of  the  baseball  team 
of  1916.  The  team  as  a  whole  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  way  they  fought  to  the  finish. 
Although  we  did  not  carry  away  the  pennant  this 
year  our  prospects  for  next  year  are  promising. 
The  veterans  need  special  attention  for  the  way 
they  helped  the  new  fellows  make  good.  At 
every  game  we  always  had  a  large  rooting  sec- 
tion. Therefore  I  wish  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  student  body  for  their  support,  only  hop- 
ing they  will  do  the  same,  if  not  more,  next  year. 

JOHN  E.  GAVIN. 


The  team  this  year  was  composed  mostly  of  small  men,  but  they  were 
all  fighters  and   exponents  of  the  true  Lick-Wilmerding  spirit. 

Captain  "Bus"  Gavin  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  captained  the  team.  Gavin  is  one  of  the  greatest  lead-off  men  in 
the  league.      He  is  a  good,   fast  man  who  is  always  in  the  game. 

"Goldie"  Goldstone  pitched  great  ball  the  entire  season.  He  has  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  curves  and  can  get  them  over.  In  the  first  three 
games  "Goldie"   had  thirty-one  strikeouts  to  his  record. 

Charlie  Garat,  the  heaviest  hitter  on  the  team,  was  the  "Ping  Bodie" 
of  the  league.  He  is  a  great  little  catcher,  having  a  strong  arm  and  an  accu- 
rate peg. 

Waterhouse  showed  a  lot  of  form  around  first  base.  He  is  a  very  good 
fielder  and  always  came  through  when  the  hits  counted. 

Johnnie  Garat's  playing  at  short  was  exceptionally  good.  He  covered 
a  great  deal  of  ground  and  took  a  chance  at  anything.  Besides  being  a  good 
fielder,  Johnnie  is  there  with  the  stick,  having  registered  a  hit  every  game. 

Harrington  played  a  steady  game  at  second.  He  was  always  trying 
and  could  be  counted  on  to  do  his  best  at  all  times. 

Carley,  the  clever  right  fielder,  is  not  only  a  good  fielder,  but  he  was 
also  able  to  go  into  the  box  if  necessary.  Carley  worked  out  in  most  of  the 
practice  games  and  showed  a  lot  of  form. 

"Art"  Davidson  was  one  of  the  few  new  men  to  break  in  this  year. 
His  hard  work  earned  him  the  position  in  left  field,  and  with  Artie  out  there 
few  balls  got  by. 

Urbais,  as  usual,  played  a  good  game.  His  hitting  was  the  feature  of 
many  of  the  games. 

Kohlmoos  played  a  great  game  throughout  the  season  and  could  always 
be  depended  upon. 

Substitutes  Young  and  Langhorn,  two  good  men,  were  always  ready 
if  needed.      They  should  have  little  trouble  in  making  the  regulars  next  year. 
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FOOTBALL 


Although  we  did  not  win  the  rugby  champion- 
ship last  fall  the  fellows  who  represented  Lick- 
Wilmerding  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
their  hard  work  and  untiring  efforts.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  Coach  Douglas  for  his  ex- 
cellent advice  and  the  manner  in  which  he  put 
the  team  in  shape.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  fellows  for  their  support  on  the  field 
and  the  student  body  for  its  support  at  the  games, 
and  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  support  the 
other  activities  as  well  as  they  did  football. 

GARRET  M.  BUCKLEY. 


Although  the  football  season  has  been  closed  a  long  time,  we  all  remem- 
ber, as  though  it  were  yesterday,  one  of  our  most  strenuous  seasons  for  the 
Tigers.  The  team  fought  admirably  from  start  to  finish,  although  it  had 
many  setbacks.  A  few  weeks  after  school  started  Coach  Douglas  took  the 
squad  in  hand  and  kept  them  practicing  every  night  until  it  was  dark,  in 
order  that  we  might  put  out  a  winning  team.  Our  team  did  not  win  the  cham- 
pionship, but  we  certainly  upset  all  dope  and  defeated  our  old  rival,  Lowell. 

Our  five  practice  games  were  not  encouraging  to  Captain  Buckley,  be- 
cause with  but  two  days'  practice  we  played  Poly  and  were  defeated  by  a 
score  of  2 1  to  0.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  condition  and  practice  our  men 
fought  hard  and  played  a  clean  game. 

Our  next  game  showed  their  true  fighting  spirit  from  start  to  finish  and 
we  defeated  San  Mateo  by  a  score  of  1  0  to  6.  After  defeating  San  Mateo 
we  secured  Pete  Douglas,  and  under  his  coaching  we  defeated  Tamalpais  by 
a  score  of  1  6  to  0.  On  Admission  day  the  Tigers  met  Fremont,  and,  although 
our  team  put  up  a  hard,  clean  fight,  we  were  defeated  by  a  score  of  8  to  5. 
On  September  1  4  we  played  a  team  from  Oakland  Tech.,  which  completely 
outmatched  us  and  defeated  us  by  a  score  of  35  to  0. 

Our  first  and  most  important  game  of  the  season  was  with  Lowell.  On 
September  1  8  we  met  our  old  rivals  at  Ewing  Field  in  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  hardest  fought  games  ever  seen  in  the  high  school  leagues.  The  team 
was  well  supported  by  a  large  rooting  section,  who  with  all  their  enthusiasm 
watched  our  team  defeat  Lowell  by  a  score  of  8  to  5. 

After  defeating  Lowell  the  Tigers  fought  a  hard  game  against  a  heavy 
and  more  experienced  team  of  Cogswell,  which  defeated  us  by  a  score  of 
1  4  to  0. 

Although  we  outplayed  our  rivals  on  October  1 ,  our  backfield  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  what  they  could  do  because  the  game  was 
fought  by  the  forwards  and  ended  in  a  score  of  5  to  0  in  favor  of  Poly. 

Our  team  was  in  a  crippled  condition  when  we  met  St.  Ignatius  on  Octo- 
ber 1  3,  but  they  fought  hard  and  gave  St.  Ignatius  the  short  end  of  an  1  1  to  0 
score. 
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Our  last  game  of  the  season  was  fought  at  the  Exposition  grounds.  The 
Tigers  and  Commerce  played  the  closest  game  of  the  season  and  it  was  not 
until  the  teams  had  played  for  ten  minutes  overtime  that  Commerce  made 
the  touchdown  that  defeated  us  by  a  score  of  1  0  to  5.  The  following  briefly 
characterizes  the  individuals  of  "Our  Team": 

"Buck"  Buckley — who  captained  the  team  throughout  the  entire  season, 
deserves  all  of  the  praise  which  the  team  and  everybody  that  saw  him  play 
heaped  upon  him.      He  was  our  model  of "a  Tiger" 

"Jonny"  Johnson — who,  by  playing  four  years,  was  the  best  scorer  and 
tackier  on  the  team "a  Tiger" 

"Mac"  McCartney — who  was  one  of  the  factors  in  our  sterling  defense 
of  forwards "a  Tiger" 

"Dynamite"  Anderson — whose  steady  and  well  placed  boots  and  phe- 
nomenal tackling  were  features "a  Tiger" 

"Chas."  Dewing — who  plaved  a  determined  game,  was  right  there  with 
the  goods  when  counted  on.      There's "a  Tiger" 

"Scotchy"  Macdonald — who  delivered  the  goods  and  was  afraid  of 
nothing,  was "a  Tiger" 

"Dunk(ey)"  Duncan — whose  hard,  gritty  work  was  a  constant  feature 
and  was  always  to  be  relied  upon  when  needed "a  Tiger" 

"Scrub"  Rolph  and  "Chesty"  Holberton — whose  pep  put  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight,  were "Tigers" 

"Red"  Gittings — who  worked  his  head  off  fighting  for  his  school, 
was "a  Tiger" 

"Chas."  Benninger  and  "Rowdy"  Arntz — whose  hard  fighting  proved 
they  were "Tigers" 

"Frenchy"  Sassus — whose  speedy  backfield  work  made  him  stand 
out  as "a  Tiger" 

"Wing"  Havre — who  kept  his  opponents  uneasy  because  of  his  speed, 
was "a  Tiger" 

"Augie"  Waterhouse  —  who  kept  the  other  wing,  sure  was  some 
tackier "a    Tiger" 

"Bed"   Dehm — whose  work  was  indispensable  to  the  team. ..."a  Tiger" 

"Fat"  Roth — who  was  invaluable  to  the  scrum "a  Tiger" 

"Dinkey"  Aaron — whose  fast  work  kept  many  a  big  man  hopping, 
was "a  Tiger" 

"Wop"  Le  Gal — -fought  harder  than  ever  before.  His  constant  effort 
and  brilliant  work  brought  him  well  merited  honor.  He  captains  this  year's 
squad "a    Tiger" 

"Crum"  Crim — whose  courage  and  gameness  are  big  factors  in  the 
team's  success,  sure  is "a  Tiger" 

"Yens"  Anderson — who  played  lock,  was  there  when  it  came  to  smash- 
ing  them -"a    Tiger" 

"Scrub"  Ayers — fought  a  hard  and  determined  game  all  the  way 
through  like "a   Tiger" 

"Peg"  Pegel — whose  hard  fighting  was  a  big  factor  in  our  scrum 
"a    Tiger" 

"Buzz"   Blote — who  is  our  fighting  rear  ranker,  was ...."a  Tiger" 

"Onion"  Undjhen  —  whose  scrappy  work  in  the  scrum  made  him 
"a     Tiger" 

Every  man  in  that  team  had  the  heart  and  the  courage  that  made  them 
all  "Tigers" 
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BASKETBALL 


Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  team 
whose  fighting  spirit  and  hard  work  made  this 
season  so  successful.  It  is  difficult  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  Miss  Beard,  who,  thru  her 
sincere  and  loyal  efforts  in  arousing  enthusiasm 
for  basketball,  made  the  victories  of  this  season 
possible.  We  appreciate  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Ada  Roos,  our  referee,  who  gave  so  much  of  her 
valuable  time  to  the  team.  This  opportunity  I 
take  to  thank  the  girls  for  their  splendid  work, 
and  also  the  student  body  for  its  support  at  the 
games.  May  tlie  next  season  be  as  successful 
as  this  has  been. 

ELD  A  SLACK. 


Basketball  opened  this  year  in  good  earnest  from  the  very  first  part  of 
the  season.  Excellent  teams  were  chosen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  girls 
came  out  for  practice  with  good  spirit  and  plenty  of  basketball  "pep.''  It  is 
in  a  large  part  due  to  the  second  team  that  the  numerous  games  were  vic- 
torious. The  first  team  benefited  by  the  regular  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  developed  material  for  next  year's  big  team. 

Elda  Slack,  captain  of  the  team,  played  guard  and  through  her  quick, 
sure  playing  many  a  rival  forward  lost  a  chance  at  the  basket. 

Mildred  Adams  as  forward  was  a  star  performer  and  a  heavy  scorer. 

Frances  De  Vere  by  her  snappy  playing  as  forward  kept  her  opponents 
very  uneasy. 

Marjorie  Gay  played  forward  and  her  good  work  was  a  feature  of  the 
games. 

Minnie  Steffen  as  touch  center  was  invaluable  to  the  team. 

Agnes  Dale  and  Francine  Artiques  played  side  centers  and  their  speedy 
playing  and  fine  team  work  helped  win  the  games. 

Mabel  Gardella's  guarding  was  one  of  the  big  points  of  our  defense. 

Eleanor  Propfe,  as  guard,  showed  splendid  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
game. 

Helen  Greninger,  forward;  Azalea  Rivers,  guard;  Marion  Ryan,  center, 
were  reliable  substitutes  and  big  factors  of  the  team's  success. 

Every  member  of  the  team  had  that  spirit  and  fight  that  means  so  much 
in  a  game. 
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BASKETBALL 


We.were  handicapped  this  year  by  the  presence 
of  only  a  few  veterans  from  last  year's  team. 
Though  the  new  material  was  plentiful  and  will- 
ing, it  was  inexperienced  and  light.  We  worked 
hard  and  played  our  best,  but  we  were  up  against 
better  learns,  in  thai  they  were  heavier  and  more 
experienced. 

J  AS.  DOIIERTY. 


The  1916  basketball  season  for  the  school  was  a  success.  The  S.  F. 
A.  L.  was  contested  in  four  divisions  this  year,  the  unlimited  class,  1  30- 
pound  class,  120-pound  class,  and  the  100-pound  class.  Though  the  school 
did  not  manage  to  put  out  a  championship  team,  she  was  represented  by 
four  teams  that  practiced  continually,  fought  hard  and  in  every  way  de- 
served the  name  Tigers. 

Unlimited 

Doherty,  though  a  small  fellow,  displayed  so  much  fight  and  pep  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  that  he  was  chosen  by  his  teammates  to  lead 
the  1916  team.  He  did  not  slump  any  in  his  work  after  being  so  honored, 
even  when   he  saw  what   a   difficult   task   was   cut   out   for   him. 

Robertson  was  Doherty's  right  hand  man  and  he  deserved  the  distinc- 
tion, his  accurate  basket  shooting  being  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the 
team's  points. 

Benninger,  the  speedy  little  guard,  kept  the  opposing  forwards  well  in 
hand,  besides  contributing  several  points  to  the  team's  score  in  each  game. 

Kohlmoos,  who  was  also  a  guard,  fought  hard  all  the  time  and  led  his 
man  a  merry  chase  for  the  ball. 

Pegel,  Giannini  and  Mulford,  the  "Richmond  District  three,''  were  hard 
fighters  and  always  responded  willingly  when  called  upon. 

Dukel  was  a  small  fellow;  nevertheless,  he  fought  with  the  spirit  and 
pep  that  go  to  make  up  a  never-say-die  team,  and  he  deserved  to  make 
the  team. 

130-Pounds 

This  team  was  the  pride  of  the  school  during  the  basketball  season. 
Every  time  that  it  was  scheduled  to  play  a  large  crowd  of  rooters  was  on 
hand  to  support  it.  The  1  30-pound  lads  defeated  Lowell  and  then  trounced 
Cogswell.  They  met  defeat  in  a  memorable  game  with  Mission  only  after 
a  great  battle. 

"Garry''    Buckley,   a  vet  from  last  year's  unlimited  team,    led   the  team 
with   the  same   dash  and   pep   that   characterized   his  piloting   of   the   football 
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team.      "Garry"  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  basket  shooters  in  the  league. 

"Bus"  Gavin  was  one  of  the  best  centers  in  the  city,  it  being  very  sel- 
dom that  his  opponent  was  able  to  outjump  him.  His  ability  to  jump  gave 
the  team  a  good  start  in  the  working  of  its  signals. 

"Screwey"  Kern  was  the  star  of  the  team.  He  was  acknowledged  by 
officials  to  be  the  best  all-around  player  in  the  city.  At  forward  he  literally 
"lost"  his  guard  and  shot  goals  at  leisure. 

Stacey,  the  dependable  guard,  was  kept  from  the  game  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  due  to  injuries.  When  he  finally  did  get  into  condition 
he  wrecked  havoc  with  his  opponent's  team  work. 

"Red"  Carney,  though  he  kept  the  floor  quite  clean,  made  sure  that 
the  ball  was  under  him  whenever  he  fell.  Carney  always  played  the  ball 
and  deserves  credit  for  the  way  he  played. 

"Dutch"  Koenig  played  a  fine  game  throughout  the  season,  and  his 
sensational  work  at  guard  was  often  the  feature,  especially  in  the  Lowell 
game. 

"Johnnie"  Garat,  the  little  forward,  played  the  game  with  all  the  pep 
and  fight  in  him.  His  accurate  work  at  long  range  added  considerably  to 
the  score  in  every  game. 

"Bob"  Devereux  played  a  fine  game  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  his  absence  from  the  lineup  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  was  severely 
felt. 

120-Pounds 

"Harry"  Davis,  a  conscientious  little  player,  was  elected  captain  during 
the  season,  and  he  proved  capable  of  handling  the  team.  He  was  a  fine 
shot  and  a  fast  man. 

"Frenchy"  Le  Gallee  was  the  star  of  the  team.  His  fast  guarding  was 
always  a  feature,  and  his  accurate  work  around  the  basket  often  won  him 
applause. 

"Artie"  Davidson,  a  veteran  of  last  year's  team,  kept  up  his  old  repu- 
tation of  being  an  accurate  goal  shooter.  Davidson  was  about  the  pep- 
piest player  on  the  team. 

Noah  Plant  played  a  fine  game  at  center  throughout  the  season.  He 
was  very  seldom  outjumped. 

Aaron,  Midgely  and  Reich  played  fine  ball  in  the  practice  season,  but 
were  unable  to  participate  in  the  league  games  because  they  were  over 
weight. 

"Teddy"  Maas,  though  an  inexperienced  player,  fought  hard  through- 
out the  year,  and  deserved  the  place  he  won.  With  more  experience  Ted 
will  be  a   "bear." 

100-Pounds 

These  little  fellows,  though  small  in  stature,  were  always  fighting,  and 
never  stopped  until  the  final  whistle  blew.      They  were  Tigers. 

Petrie  was  elected  captain,  and  he  ran  his  team  as  well  as  any  larger 
fellow  could.      For  his  size  he  was  a  wonder. 

Greene,  the  crack  little  forward,  was  the  mainstay  at  shooting  goals. 

Christie,  his  teammate,  also  played  forward,  and  the  team  work  these 
little  fellows  showed  between  them  was  a  revelation. 

"Star  Guard"  Dickerson  and  "Jenny"  Jaenicke  took  care  of  the  de- 
fensive side  of  the  work.      They  both  knew  the  game  and  always  fought. 

The  substitutions  were  ably  made  by  Greenberg,  Ravin,  Fourtane,  Gil- 
mour  and  Buck.      All  of  these  little  fellows  were  always  fighting. 
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TRACK 


The  track  season  of  this  year  has  had  as  its 
main  purpose  the  building  up  of  a  team  for  com- 
ing seasons. 

In  this  respect  I  think  it  has  been  a  success. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  added  two 
more  weight  divisions,  more  men  have  reported 
for  practice  and  with  the  help  of  some  of  the 
"vets"  they  have  been  rounded  into  shape  for 
lite  big  meet  of  the  year. 

From  the  way  the  men  have  been  training  it 
looks  as  tho  the  team  of  next  year  will  be  a  bet- 
ter one  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
men  that  have  been  so  willing  to  help  the  spirit 
of  our  school  and  hope  for  the  best  success  to  next 
year's  team  and  those  that  may  follow. 

CHAS.  W.  DEWING. 


Today  Lick-Wilmerding  is  building  up  a  team  that  will  eventually  take 
its  place  where  it  should  be,  at  the  head  of  the  local  high  schools.  The 
composition  of  the  team  that  represented  Lick-Wilmerding  at  the  different 
meets  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Captain  Dewing  and  Ira  Jacobs,  manager,  led  the  team  in  a  manner  that 
spoke  for  itself.  They  have  been  consistent  point  winners  and  are  recognized 
as  the  best  in  their  events. 

The  unlimited  sprints  will  be  taken  care  of  by  Devereaux  and  Klinger. 
Maillot  and  Mclsaacs,  with  Devereaux,  are  three  men  that  will  take  up  the 
burden  next  year  and  a  promising  trio  of  hundred-yard  men  will  result  from 
this  combination. 

The  field  events  will  be  handled  by  Maynard  and  Imhoff.  Both  men 
have  placed  in  previous  meets  and  with  the  experience  gained  in  the  past 
year  they  should  be  winners. 

Sassus,  our  short  distance  man  in  the  "1  30,"  is  about  to  leave  us  and  his 
loss  will  be  felt  keenly  by  the  team. 

Red  Carney  and  Buckley  have  been  entrusted  with  putting  the  shot,  and 
they  will  also  aid  in  the  sprints  and  relay. 

With  Davis,  Reich,  Cowan  and  Martin  in  the  "120,"  the  school  has  man- 
aged to  gather  a  quartet  of  athletes  that  rank  with  the  best.  Although  they 
do  not  possess  any  Murrays,  these  boys  have  some  good  all  round  men  to 
gather  in  points. 

The  Bibo  family,  with  Ralston,  Maas,  LeGallee  and  Costello,  will  bring 
home  a  few  points  for  the  "Tigers."  With  the  exception  of  LeGallee,  these 
fellows  are  all  under-classmen.  They're  only  cubs,  but  look  out!  We  are 
feeding  them  raw  meat  and  they  will  be  well  developed  Tigers  in  the  near 
future. 
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SWIMMING 


/  heartily  appreciate  the  support  that  the  men 
on  the  team  gave  me.  Each  one  did  his  best, 
and  o>i  a  whole  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  oar  team.  Fourth  place  in  the 
C.  I.  F.  is  a  good  foundation  of  this  fact.  The 
lower  classmen  have  certainly  absorbed  the  Lick- 
Wilmerding  spirit  and  have  put  forth  good  ma- 
terial. The  team  has  placed  well  in  all  the  m<  <  Is. 
The  men  gain  much  valuable  experience  and 
training  in  dual  meets,  which  will  be  of  gnat 
value  to  them  next  gear.  On  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  team  I  wish  to  thank  the  en/in 
student  bodij  for  that  which  they  have  dom  for 
us. 

H.  HOLTZ. 


No  team  has  shown  more  improvement  by  the  uniting  of  the  two  schools 
than  our  swimming  team.  Thru  the  efforts  of  Manager  Davis  and  Captain 
Holtz  the  team  not  only  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season,  but  a  great  deal  of  new 
material  has  been  developed  that  should  put  the  "Tigers"   on  top  next  year. 

The  interclasses  brought  out  a  lot  of  good  material.  The  Seniors  had 
little  difficulty  in  winning  the  fall  interclass,  but  in  spring  the  Juniors  extended 
themselves,   and  after  many  close  races  captured  the  meet. 

Captain  Holtz  was  one  of  the  best  swimmers  that  ever  donned  a  "Tiger" 
suit.  He  swims  the  breast  stroke  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  crawl 
the  440. 

"Fish"  Mitchel  proved  to  be  the  individual  star  of  the  C.  I.  F.  and  the 
S.  F.  A.  L.  meets.       Nuf  said! 

Mutch  displayed  his  talents  in  the  sprints  and  in  the  relay.  He  has  been 
a  constant  point  winner. 

Glover  was  another  sprinter  who  can  be  depended  upon.  He  should  be 
a  wonder  next  season. 

Nelson,  a  distance  man,  had  enough  endurance  to  make  it  not  a  bit  pleas- 
ant for  those  in  the  race  with  him. 

Carley,  who  swims  on  his  back  and  imitates  a  ferry  boat,  never  failed 
to  capture  a  place. 

Two  races,  the  one  hundred  yard  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  yard 
swims,  were  added  for  the  boys  weighing  under  1  30  pounds.  This  feature  was 
introduced  this  year  and  seems  to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  very  popular 
success.     The  following  men  were  our  representatives  in  the  weight  class: 

Davis,  the  manager,  did  not  confine  his  duties  to  scouting  meets.  He  was 
one  of  our  sprinters  in  the  "1  30"  and  also  took  care  of  a  relay  lap. 

Soloman  also  swims  on  the  relay  and  never  failed  to  gain  a  yard  or  two. 

Nevin  and  Lynn  were  two  new  men  who  have  been  developing  into 
good  swimmers  and  they  should  be  the  nucleus  of  next  season's  team. 
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SUMMARY 

The  interclass  track  meet,  which  was  held  during  April  and  May,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  track  meets  in  the  history  of  the  two  schools.  Al- 
though a  number  of  the  fellows  who  ran  did  not  place,  it  showed  that  they 
had  the  material,  which,  with  a  little  good  training,  would  make  them  sure 
point  winners.  Many  of  the  fellows  who  ran  made  good  time  and  these 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  coming  meets. 

One  of  the  fellows  who  has  accomplished  much  for  the  school,  and  to 
whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given,  is  Ira  Jacobs.  Ira  has  been  working 
for  the  school  since  his  Freshman  year  and  in  every  track  meet  has  showed 
excellent  work.  In  the  C.  I.  F.  section  meet  at  Stanford  he  placed  fourth 
and  at  the  State  meet  held  in  Los  Angeles  placed  fifth.  Jacobs  at  present 
holds  the  record  for  the  Sub-League  high  jump.  Banfield,  Sassus  and  Dewing 
are  Seniors  who  have  worked  hard  and  accomplished  much  during  their  four 
years  at  school.  Now  that  we  lose  them  by  graduation,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  undergraduates,  the  men  whom  we  will  have  to  depend  on 
in  the  coming  seasons.  Ralston  and  Tosi  are  two  young  Freshmen  who  are 
doing  good  work,  and  we  will  hear  from  them  later.  Bibo,  another  young 
bud,  is  blossoming  out,  and  he  will  probably  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
annals  of  history.  Maas  and  Devereaux  are  also  developing  a  ground-cover- 
ing stride  which  will  "sure  git  them  there."  McDonald,  our  "Crack"  Miler, 
is  rounding  into  form  and  we  expect  him  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  ladder 
in  the  coming  season. 

On  March  10th,  the  "Tigers"  defeated  Tamalpais  in  a  dual  meet  by  the 
score  of  60  to  29.  Mitchel  was  the  individual  star  of  the  meet,  capturing  the 
1  00,   220,  and  the  plunge,  while  Captain  Holtz  won  the  440. 

Our  team's  greatest  success  was  in  the  C.  I.  F.  Meet  at  Piedmont  Baths. 
Here  in  competition  with  the  best  teams  in  the  bay  counties,  the  "Tigers" 
upset  all  "dope"  and  took  fourth  place.  Captain  Holtz  placed  in  the  440 
and  breast  stroke,  Mitchel  added  more  points  in  the  plunge  and  220,  Carley 
gained  a  point  in  the  back  stroke,  and  the  relay  composed  of  Davis,  Mitchel, 
Solomon,  Glover,  Mutch,  and  Captain  Holtz  took  second  place. 


The  girls'  basketball  team  has  been  as  successful  as  any  team  that  has 
ever  represented  Lux.  This  excellent  showing  is  all  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Beard.  Lux  15    San  Rafael  14 

On  November  24  the  San  Rafael  team  came  over  to  try  its  strength. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  a  hard  fought  game,  but  our  team  had  begun 
the  season  with  the  determination  to  win,  and  it  was  Elda  Slack's  guarding 
and  Frances  De  Veres  passing  that  placed  the  score   15-14. 

Lux  41,  Tamalpais  12 

The  next  game  was  played  with  Tamalpais  on  our  court,  December  I . 
Though  Tamalpais  played  a  losing  game,  they  showed  lots  of  spirit  and  the 
game  was  by  no  means  slow.  Mabel  Gardella  and  Azalea  Rivers  starred 
for  Lux. 

Lux  22,  San  Rafael  13 

On  February  2  we  went  to  San  Rafael  to  play  a  return  game.  We 
expected  to  play  a  nine  team,  but  due  to  some  misunderstanding  we  were 
obliged  to  play  seven.  Through  Minnie  Steffens*  wonderful  touch  we  came 
out  victorious. 
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Lux  21,  Fremont  14 

Our  next  game  took  us  over  to  Fremont,  February  1 6.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  game  our  team  did  not  play  up  to  its  usual  form,  but  the 
last  half  Agnes  Dale  and  Francine  Artique  played  a  fast,  snappy  game,  and 
the  final  outcome  was  21-14. 

Lux  16,  Fremont  17 

Fremont  played  a  return  game  March  23.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  exciting  games  played  by  our  team.  Both  teams  played  excellent 
ball,  and  Eleanor  Propfe's  guarding  was  fine.  When  time  was  called  the 
score  was   17-16. 

Lux  26,  U.  C.  14 

On  March  27  our  team  met  the  California  Freshmen  on  the  University 
court.  We  scarcely  expected  to  win,  but  were  going  to  keep  them  busy. 
Both  teams  played  fast  ball  and  the  successful  tries  made  by  Marjorie  Gay 
and  Mildred  Adams  put  the  score  21-5  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  In  the 
second  half  the  ball  passed  to  U.  C.'s  territory,  where  it  stayed  a  greater 
part  of  the  time,  and  it  was  due  to  Elda  Slack's  guarding  that  we  made  five 
points  more,  making  the  score  26-14. 

Lick-Wilmerding  0,   Polytechnic   1 

In  one  of  the  greatest  high  school  games  ever  played  Poly  defeated 
the  Tigers  after  eleven  innings  of  scoreless  baseball.  It  was  a  pitcher's  bat- 
tle from  start  to  finish;  Goldstone  and  Lorigan  of  Polv  allowed  but  six  hits 
apiece.  Charlie  Garat  was  the  star  of  the  game.  He  threw  out  six  men 
stealing  second,  and  gathered  two  hits.  J.  Garat  and  Maillot  made  some 
pretty  catches. 

Lick-Wilmerding  10,  Cogswell  2 

After  being  defeated  by  Poly  the  Tigers  got  busy  and  took  Cogswell 
into  camp  by  the  score  10  to  2.  Goldstone  pitched  his  best  game  of  the 
season,  allowing  only  one  hit.  The  clever  fielding  of  Gavin,  Davidson  and 
Kohlmoos  brought  much  applause. 

Lick-Wilmerding  13,  Mission  3 

The  Tigers  had  little  trouble  in  defeating  Mission.  The  Mission  lads 
were  game  and  tried  hard,  but  they  were  completely  outclassed.  Every 
one  on  the  team  had  his  eye  on  the  ball,  hitting  the  Mission  pitcher  for 
sixteen  safeties.  C.  Garat  as  usual  hit  the  pill  hard,  annexing  a  three-bagger 
and  a  couple  of  singles.     Waterhouse  played  a  fine  game  at  first. 

Lick-Wilmerding  4,  Commerce  9 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  1 2,  the  Tigers  met  their  Waterloo. 
Although  Commerce  defeated  them  by  the  score  of  2  to  1  in  a  practice  game 
the  fellows  felt  confident  of  turning  the  tables.  "Goldie"  pitched  a  good 
game,  but  was  given  ragged  support;  nearly  every  run  made  by  Commerce 
can  be  attributed  to  some  misplay.  The  Commerce  tossers  started  in  the 
first  inning  and  held  the  lead  they  had  managed  to  accrue  in  this  spasm 
until  the  end.  In  the  sixth  inning  the  Tigers  showed  their  fighting  spirit  and 
started  a  rally  that  brought  them  within  a  run  of  tying  the  score.  The  Com- 
merce pitcher  tightened,  however,  and  from  then  on  had  the  Tigers  at  his 
mercy. 
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WEARERS  OF  THE  BLOCK 

LICK-WILMERDING 

Football 

Charles  McCartney,  '  I  6  Claire  Johnson,  '  1  6 

Le  Gal,  '  1  7 

Track 

Charles  Dewing,  '  1  6  Robert  Devereux,  '  1  7 

John  Gavin,  '  1  6  Ira  Jacobs,  '  1  6 

Garret  Buckley,  '  1  6  Roland  Midgley,  '  1  6 

Alfred  Sassus,  '  I  6  Blanchard  Maynard,  '  1  7 

George  Carney,  '  1  8 

Swimming 

Mervyn  Lasky,   '  1  6  Harold  Holtz,   '  1  7 

Addison  Carley,   '  1  8  George  Mitchell,  '  1  9 

Debating 

George  Lane,  '  1  8 

LUX 

Basketball — (Wearers  of  the  Block) 

Mildred  Adams  Eleanor  Propfe 

Marjorie  Gay  Mabel    Gardella 

Frances  DeVere  Agnes   Dale 

Minnie    Steffin  Frances  Artigue 

Elda  Slack 

Basketball — (German   Letters) 

Florence  Winter  Marion  Ryan 

Azalea  Rivers 
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THE  GINN  HOME 

In  1908  the  late  Frederick  B.  Ginn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  approximately  $20,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  orphan  boys  in  the  Lick  and  Wilmerding  Schools.  After- 
wards Mrs.  Ginn  very  generously  added  enough  to  more  than  double  the 
original  bequest.  On  June  30,  1915,  the  aggregate  of  the  Ginn  funds 
amounted  to  $54,000. 

Under  the  first  of  these  funds  an  average  of  five  boys  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  two  schools  each  year  during  the  past  six.  years,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  cared  for  in  a  home  that  was  built  by  a  public-spirited  citizen  at 
Utah  and  Mariposa  streets,  one  block  above  the  Wilmerding  School. 

Plans  have  just  been  completed  for  another  building,  which  will  be 
located  on  Seventeenth  street,  facing  the  Wilmerding  School,  and  which  will 
be  distinctly  the  Ginn  building.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  home  for  the  Ginn 
beneficiaries,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  dormitory  for  country  boys  in  attendance 
at  the  schools,  and  as  an  alumni  club  house.  Out-of-town  members  of  the 
alumni  coming  to  the  city  will  be  requested  to  make  this  their  headquarters. 
Accommodations  will  be  furnished  to  them  at  less  than  hotel  rates.  Not  only 
will  these  things  help  the  home  financially,  but  it  will  be  well  for  the  boys  and 
for  the  graduates  to  become  interested  in  each  other. 

A  feminine  element  will  be  introduced  by  having  the  Lux  girls,  especially 
the  older  girls  in  the  Normal  classes,  participate  in  the  care  and  management 
of  the  place,  for  practice  in  housekeeping. 

The  matron  in  charge  will  be  Mrs.  Carrie  Dinsmore  Howland,  who  has 
been  so  active  in  alumni  affairs  and  who  also  has  had  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  many  problems  that  this  new  institution  will  have  to  meet. 


**&&* 
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THE  L.  W.  L.  ALUMNI 

It  is  hoped  that  the  merging  of  the  Lick  "Tiger,"  the  Wilmerding  "Life"  and  the  Lux 
"Journal"  into  the  L.  W.  L.  "Life"  will  afford  a  better  medium  for  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating Alumni  news  and  a  more  effective  means  of  strengthening  the  bond  between  the 
schools  and  their  graduates  than  has  ever  existed  before. 

In  order  to  have  a  more  complete  record,  the  President's  report  is  incorporated  with 
the  usual  Alumni  notes. 

PRESIDENT'S    REPORT 

One  more  chapter  has  been  completed  in  the  history  of  the  Alumni,  and  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  a   resume   of  the  year's  work  is  in   order. 

The  work  of  reorganizing  the  association,  to  include  graduates  of  the  Lick,  Wil- 
merding and  Lux  Schools,  was  so  well  done  three  years  ago  that  at  no  time  have  the 
members   failed   in    their   assistance,    both    morally    and    financially. 

This  report,  covering  the  year  1915-16,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  details  of  the 
various   social   events   which   have    taken   place. 

These  activities  were  started  with  a  picnic  at  Woodacre,  Marin  county,  on  Sunday, 
August  15,  1915,  when  nearly  a  hundred  made  the  trip.  A  perfect  day,  a  swim  in  the 
tank  and  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  country  real  estate  (especially  by  the  recent  newly- 
weds)    brought  forth  many  expressions  of  hearty  enjoyment. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  significant  affair  ever  participated  in  by  the  Alumni  was 
the  L.  W.  L.  day  at  the  Exposition  on  October  8,  1915.  To  attempt  to  describe  in  words 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  would  be  a  disparagement  of  the  day  itself;  we  can  only  relate 
the  various  events  which  crowded  one  upon  the  other  during  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening. 

The  plans  were  made  and  executed  by  a  joint  committee  from  the  Faculty,  Alumni 
.and  Student  Body,   the  success  being  largely  due  to  the  co-operation  of  these  bodies. 

Impressive  and  long  to  be  remembered  exercises  were  held  in  the  Court  of  the  Uni- 
verse, where  R.  J.  Taussig,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Exposition,  presented  the  Commemora- 
tive Medal,  which  Mr.  Merrill  accepted  with  a  brief  address.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Russell  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni,  and  was 
followed  by  President  John  Gavin  of  the  Student  Body.  After  a  picnic  lunch  and  a  pano- 
ramic picture  of  the  thousand  or  more  present,  football  and  basketball  games  on  the 
Marina  attracted  a  large  crowd,  which  was  entertained  between  halves  by  a  realistic  re- 
production   of    a    Roman    gladiatorial    combat. 

After  a  visit  to  the  buildings,  dinner  was  enjoyed  in  the  various  restaurants,  where 
the  classes  tried  to  outdo  each  other  with  school  yells.  About  fifty  couples  of  the  Alumni 
enjoyed  an  excellent  repast  at  the  Inside  Inn,  after  which  an  hour  was  spent  in  enjoying 
the  wonderful  Exposition  lights.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  was  an  immense  L. 
W.  L.  erected  on  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  the  tower  itself  being  bathed  in  the  school  color  of 
gold.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Missouri  Commission,  their  State  building  was  the 
scene  of  a  delightful  dance,  which  closed  the  events  of  the  day.  The  extent  of  the  crowd, 
which  had  been  more  or  less  scattered  during  the  day,  was  not  appreciated  until  all  were 
gathered  under  one  roof.  The  generous  floor  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  the  large  porch 
was   pressed   into   service   to   accommodate    the   dancers. 

The  day  was  a  wonderful  success,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  those  in  charge.  One 
man  in  particular,  Mr.  John  W.  Felt,  of  the  Exposition  Company  and  formerly  of  the 
Wilmerding  faculty,  rendered  invaluable  assistance  and  secured  many  favors  and  priv- 
ileges. Our  warmest  thanks  are  his  and  we  hope  that  another  chance  to  work  with  him 
will    develop    soon. 

If  the  L.  W.  L.  day  was  an  epoch-making  event  from  an  instructive  and  historical 
standpoint,  then  the  Alumni  dance  and  reunion  must  take  its  place  as  the  leader  of  the 
social  events.  The  California  building,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  23,  1915,  wit- 
nessed the  largest  gathering  ever  assembled  at  an  Alumni  function.  Excellent  music 
compelled  the  whirling  couples  to  keep  on  whirling,  which  they  did  with  a  will.  The 
evening  will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who  attended. 

The  arrangements  were  handled  in  a  masterly  manner  by  a  committee  composed  of 
Leland   Boruck,    Louis  Winters   and   Edward   White. 

A  real  old-time  rally  was  held  in  the  Lick  building  on  April  7,  1916,  where  the  size 
of  the  crowd  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  yells  and  the  remarks  made  every  one  feel 
that  the  spirit  that  permeates  these  schools  will  never  die.  Many  graduates  who  had  not 
attended  other  Alumni  affairs  were  among  the  500  present,  nearly  every  class  being 
represented. 
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The  rally  was  opened  by  remarks  by  Mr.  George  F.  Wood,  dean  of  the  Wilmerding 
School,  and  he  was  followed  by  such  old-time  shining?  lights  as  Willard  Beatty,  James 
Hooper,  Arthur  Wynne,  Fred  Munk,  Lloyd  Litchfield,  Sid  Holman,  Frank  House,  Gregory 
Padilla,  Orman  Gladding,  Sam  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Carrie  Howland,  Louis  Winters  and  Fred 
Banfield  of  the  Student  Body.  The  speakers  were  rousingly  received  by  such  yell  leaders 
as  Walter  Leigh,  Miss  Genevieve  Gillette,  Albert  Knorp  and  L.  Anderson.  Several  selec- 
tions by  the  Misses  Evelyn  Mantell  and  Celene  Sheldon  were  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and 
especially  the  Victor's  Ode,  which  was  sung  by  all  present.  The  rally  was  followed  by 
several  reels  of  pictures,  shown  through  the  kindness  of  Julius  Lytgens.  From  all  reports, 
it  seems  that  an  annual   rally  will  be  the  proper  thing  hereafter. 

As  this  goes  to  print,  plans  are  under  way  for  our  annual  banquet,  to  be  followed 
by  the  business  meeting  and  initiation  of  the  1916  classes,  to  take  place  in  the  Lux  build- 
ing on   Saturday   evening,    May    2  7,    1916. 

The  Directors  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  policy  of  retrenchment  since  this  year 
started,  due  primarily  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  last  fall.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  a 
word  regarding  the  financial  obligations,  which  each  and  every  member  is  under,  is 
necessary.  No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  your  Directors  that  the  password  of  the  as- 
sociation seems  to  be:  "Have  you  paid  your  dues?"  But  if  that  is  true,  no  one  is  more  to 
blame  than  yourself.  No  organization  of  such  a  character  as  ours  can  exist  on  promises; 
hard  coin  is  an  absolute  essential  when  plans  for  the  year's  work  are  being  considered. 
The  blame  for  the  inevitable  "Dues,  please"  when  you  meet  a  Director  is  directly  placed 
upon  the  delinquent  member.  The  good  that  the  Alumni  accomplishes  and  its  unbroken 
history  since  organization  is  too  old  a  story  for  repetition.  Remember  that  you  owe  your 
school  much  more  than  one  dollar  a  year,  so  try  to  pay  that  much  without  being  asked. 

The  Directors  have  not  ended  their  efforts  for  a  general  betterment  of  the  Alumni  with 
the  arranging  of  social  affairs,  however.  Plans,  which  will  tend  to  induce  a  more  complete 
understanding  between  the  students  and  the  graduates,  thereby  strengthening  the  asso- 
ciation, are  continually  discussed.  One  plan  is  the  founding  of  the  Alumni  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  representatives  from  the  Faculty,  Alumni  and  Student  Body.  This 
organization  is  in  the  process  of  development,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  will 
supply    the    missing    link. 

No  work  done  in  the  past  amounts  to  much  unless  it  gives  promise  of  bearing  results 
in  the  future.  The  strength  and  stability  of  the  Alumni  have  been  demonstrated  many 
times  and  it  will  unquestionably  grow  in  influence  each  year.  The  time  is  not  far  off 
when  we  can  offer  our  active  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  that  is 
only  the  logical  development  of  the  training  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  those  who  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  administration  in 
the  future  can  deviate  from  their  purpose  one  inch.  In  this  age  no  one  stands  still;  it  is 
either   progression   or   retrogression.      Which   do    you   want? 

In  closing,  the  President  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  individually  and  collectively.  They  have  done  more  than  their  duty  and  their 
support  has  been  splendid.  And  particularly  is  his  appreciation  due  the  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Carrie  D.  Howland,  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Winters,  for  not  a  little  work  de- 
volves upon  these  offices,   which   have  been  so  well  filled. 

'       JULIUS    O.    KLEIN,    President. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  May  29,  1915,  the  following  amendments 
were   adopted: 

Amendment  to  be  added  to  Article  IV,  Section  I,  to  read:  Section  I.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  L.  W.  L.  Alumni  for  at  least 
one  year.  Section  2.  Should  a  Director  be  elected  President  in  the  first  year  of  his  term 
on  the  Board  he  will  become,  in  accordance  with  Article  111,  Section  2,  Junior  Past  Presi- 
dent and  an  ex-officio  member  on  the  Board  for  the  second  year  of  his  term;  in  which 
case  a  vacancy  shall  be  declared  and  filled  in  accordance  with  Article  VIII,   Section    I  . 

Amendment  to  Article  III,  Section  2,  to  read:  Section  1.  A  Junior  Past  President 
shall  be  an   ex-officio   member  of  the  Board  and   shall  have   no   vote. 

Louis  H.  Winters,  Alumni  Treasurer,  reports  the  following  balances  in  the  re- 
spective funds  April    I,    1916: 

General   Fund $    2  7.  I  0 

Loan   Fund    124.12 

Life  Membership  Fund 102. 14 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  GRADS 

Class  of  1897 

Adolph  Judell  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  San  Francisco  for 
several  years  and  is  now  a  married   man. 

Class  of  1898 

Theodore  Eder  is  the  manager  of  the  E.  Clemens  Horst  Hop  Company  at  Sacra- 
mento.     He  manages  to  get  around  to  Alumni  affairs  once  in  a  while. 

Will  Crim  is  a  successful  architect  of  this  city. 

Grace  Wiener  is  kept  busy  teaching  in   settlement  work. 

Edna  Grinnell  has  charge  of  the  English  department  at  Cogswell. 

Louis  R.  Samish  recently  received  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  exhibit  of  china 
painting  at  the  P.  P.   I.  E. 

Class   of   1899 

Eugene  Curry  makes  his  home  in  Sunnyvale,  where  he  is  superintendent  of  the 
Joshua   Hendy   Iron  Works. 

Adelaide  Wiener  (Mrs.  S.  P.  Russell)  keeps  in  touch  with  Alumni  affairs  from  her 
home   in   the  Richmond  district. 

Aida  Burns  (Mrs.  Cyril  V.  Patterson)  is  residing  at  Walsh  Station,  Sacramento 
County. 

Arthur    Markwart    is   a    partner    in    the    firm    of    Galloway    and    Markwart,    Engineers. 

James  Hooper  made  quite  a  hit  at  the  Rally  in  his  remarks  as  a  representative  of 
the  first   graduates.      He  has  decided  to  travel  in  double  harness  hereafter. 

Class  of  1900 

James  Walsh  is  an  engineer  with  Howard  C.  Holmes.  He  became  a  benedict  last 
December,   Miss  Mary  Salmon  being  his  bride. 

Grace  Hortop  (Mrs.  Wallace  Scott)  came  from  her  home  near  Dixon  to  the  L.  W.  L. 
day  at  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hammond  spend  most  of  their  time  at  their  country  home  near 
Napa. 

Fred  Lurmann  is  a  very  busy  and  successful  man  building  and  selling  apartment 
houses. 

Clifford  Coggins  is  in  the  automobile  business  in  El  Centro,   Imperial  Valley. 

Class  of  1901 

Abe   Barnwell   is   still   foreman   at   the   Vulcan    Iron   Works. 

Charles  Barieau   is  a   prominent  business  man   of  Lindsay,   Tulare   County. 

Samuel  P.  Russell  is  assistant  manager  for  the  H.  W.  Johnr  Manville  Company. 

George  Drummond  is  superintendent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  at 
Eaton,  Colorado.  Although  so  far  away,  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  Alumni  doings 
and   is  one  of  our   Donor  members. 

"Billy"  Potts  is  teaching  in  Antioch. 

Percy  A.  Williams  is  another  very  successful  man  as  superintendent  of  oil  for  the 
Kern   Trading   and    Oil    Company.       He    makes    his    home    at    Maricopa. 

Class  of  1902 

Louis  Depaoli  is  a  popular  real  estate  man  of  the  Mission. 

Will   Fleck   is   with   the  Southern   Pacific   Company. 

George  Gladwin,  who  has  been  out  of  town  a  great  deal  lately,  has  returned  and 
is  back  with   the  Southern  Pacific  in   the  drafting  department. 

Chas.  A.  McLeran  is  still  managing  the  pattern  shop  at  Lick.  He  is  always  on  hand 
at  an  Alumni  affair. 

Albert  Stoll  is  in  the  candy  business  in  Oakland. 

Class  of  1903 

Frederick  Long,  M.  D.,  is  pleasantly  located  in  Bakersfield,  where  he  is  kept  busy 
with   his   profession. 

Bartlett  Mel  is  still  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  resides  in 
Berkeley. 

Ralph  Fishbourne  is  superintendent  of  construction  with  the  Colony  Holding  Cor- 
poration at  Atascadero. 

Alfred  Fisher  is  a  busy  man  with  his  orange  grove  near  Porterville. 

Class  of  1904 

Louis  Gilbert,  now  Vice-President  of  the  firm  of  Scott  &  Gilbert,  chemists,  makes 
his  home  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Ross  Valley. 
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Class  of  1905 

Josephine  Girot   keeps  busy  and  happy   staying  home. 

Adele  Winchell  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Morton)  is  busy  keeping  her  little  family  com- 
fortable  in  their  home  in  the  Sunset  district. 

Fred  Brown  is  now  a  married  man  and  is  still  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company. 

Will  Draper  is  with  Public  Accountant  Dolge  and  is  also  a  married  man  and  a  fond 
papa. 

Donald  Day  is  another  one  of  our  boys  who  has  shown  his  interest  in  the  Alumni  by 
becoming   a   Donor   member. 

Dr.   Walter  Hund   is  located   in  Ross  Valley. 

Class  of  1906 

Herbert  Johns  is  in  the  land  business  in  the  Oroville  district. 

Alice  English  and  Arthur  C.  Thane,  both  Lick  '06,  were  married  last  July  and  are 
making  their  home  in  Alaska.      She  was  Recorder  at  the  Lick  from    1911    until    1915. 

Charles  Mel,  representative  of  the  John  Rothchild  Company  in  Honolulu  for  several 
years,  is  now  with  the  same   firm  in  this  city. 

Charles  Rust  has  given  up  his  teaching  in  Pomona  and  is  now  in  the  Oakland  schools 
so  he  can  attend  all  Alumni  affairs. 

Jerome  Barieau  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  resides 
in  Oakland  since  his  marriage  some  time  ago. 

Chris  Hillard  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  ornamental  iron  works  in  this 
city.      He  is  also  one  of  the  Donor  members. 

Jack  Meyerink  is  in  the  city  engineer's  office  and  makes  his  home  in  Corte  Madera 
with   his  wife   and   small   child. 

Frank  Murray  is  the  automobile  man  of  this  class. 

Class   of   1907 

Frank  McDonald  is  in  the  produce  business  for  himself. 

Edward  N.   Moor,  Jr.,   is  a  prominent  teacher  in   one  of  the  Oakland  Schools. 

Class  of  1908 

Mark  Altman   is   in   the   insurance  brokerage   business  with   Albert   M.   Bender. 

Oscar  Vitt  is  starting  his  third  season  in  the  big  brush;  he  is  playing  for  Hughey 
Jennings,   Detroit   "Tigers,"   and   is   rated  as  one   of  the   best   infielders   in   the   game   today. 

Ernest  Essman  has  followed  architecture  and  is  in  business  for  himself. 

Ellsworth  Batchelder  is  with  Holbrook,   Merrill  and  Stetson. 

"Babe"  Merchant  is  another  architect;  he  is  connected  with  Geo.  Kelham  Co. 

Automobiles  and  Sid  Holman  are  still  synonymous.  He  has  associated  himself 
with  the  Chevrolet  Company. 

Howard   Dietterle   is   still  a   member   of   the  San   Francisco   police   force. 

Mary  Rabert  (Mrs.  W.  Davenport)  is  also  a  resident  of  our  fair  city  and  the  proud 
mother  of  two  daughters.  Qw  of  19QQ 

Mel  Schwartz  is  in  the  architectural  game  with  Heiman  and  Schwartz. 

Val  Franz  is  associated  with  his  father  in  contracting  and  building. 

Harry  Leasen  is  with  Hobart  &  Co.,  architects. 

Frank    Cliff   is    in    the    editorial    department    of    the    Examiner. 

Veido  A.  Dinsmore  has  gone  to  Alaska  for  the  Alaska  Packing  Company  as  a 
professional  nurse. 

Oswald   Lawton   and   Dick   Jones   joined   the   grand   army   of   benedicts   last   year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  More  (Bertha  Knell)  attended  the  Alumni  Reunion  at  the 
Exposition  and  everyone  was  glad  to  see  them.  Having  resided  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  they  have  not  been  able  to  attend  Alumni  affairs  for  several  years. 

Lillian  Capp's  name  is  prominent  in  musical  circles  around  the  bay.  Many  Alumni 
members   enjoyed    her   organ    recitals   in    the   Southern    Pacific   building   at   the    Exposition. 

Chas.   Boxton   is  in    the   contracting   business   in   San   Francisco. 

Ralph  Hupp  has  recently  associated  himself  with  the  California  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Company  at  Crockett.      We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  often. 

Hjalmar  Jorgensen  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Merguire  last  fall. 

Willard  Beatty,  former  President  of  the  Alumni,  is  an  instructor  of  mathematics  at 
the  State  Normal  School.      He  is  also  one  of  our  Donor  members. 

Anna  Wagner  is  a  stenographer. 

May  Matheson  is  doing  stenography  in  San  Rafael  and  lives  in  Sausalito. 

John  Buettler  was  married  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Helen  Horner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Phillips  (Ingaborg  Lindstrom)  recently  returned  from  Australia 
where  they  had  been  for  several  years. 
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Class  of  1910 

Edith  MacDonald,  according  to  latest  reports,  is  teaching  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools. 

Else  Boye  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Schaezlein  last  August. 

Clyde  Pitchford  is  still  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

R.   Fisher  is  with   Louis  P.   Hobart,   architect. 

Ed  Greninger  is  following  the  plumbing  trade  in  this  city. 

Louis  Schalclc  is  with  Julia  Morgan,  architect. 

"Billy"   Orr   is  playing  baseball   with   Salt   Lake   in   the   Pacific   Coast   League. 

Chester  Pratt  is  an  electrician  in  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  and  one  who  is  a  very 
faithful  attendant   at   all   Alumni  affairs. 

"Bill"  Beattie  and  W.  R.  Hearst  are  still  associated  in  business.  Bill  is  with  the 
"Examiner." 

"Johnny"  Corker  is  another  married  man  and  answers  to  "Papa." 

"Herm"    Henderson    is    drafting   for    the    City    Attorney. 

"Shorty"  Margo  has  left  the  ranks  and  is  trotting  along  happily  in  double  harness. 
He  is  also  a  good  soldier  in  Company  B,  Signal  Corps,  N.   G.   C.       Villa,   take  notice! 

Bert  Tooker  writes  insurance  for  the  State  Life  of  Indiana. 

"Mike"  Winter  is  designing  for  the  Fink-Schindler  Company.  We  have  him  to 
thank  for  the  excellent  cut  on  the  front  page  of  this  section.  The  Alumni  appreciates 
your  assistance,  Mike. 

Rey  Chatfield  is  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Biggs,  Butte  County.  He  is  starting 
a   rice  farm  and   is  very  enthusiastic  over  prospects. 

Walt   Dreyer  will   graduate   from   U.   C.   in   engineering  this  May. 

Anna    Schomaker   is   staying   at   home. 

Ethel  Maas  is  devoting  all  her  time  to  the  study  of  music. 

More  wedding  bells  will  soon  ring  for  two  more  Lick  grads,  when  George  Mont- 
gomery claims  a  bride,  none  other  than  one  of  our  popular  '  1  0  girls,  Miss  Agnes  Fraser. 
Best  wishes!  George  is  with  the  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Company  and  Miss  Fraser  is 
recorder  at  the  Lux. 

Allen  Rankin  may  be  found  in  the  Martinez  Bank  and  Lester  is  assisting  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  University  of  California. 

Herbert  Riemer  is  in  the  advertising  business  for  himself  and  reports  point  toward 
great  success. 

Elmer  Sparrowe  is  utilizing  his  Lick  Shop  training  as  a  pattern  maker  for  the  Haas 
Pattern  Shop. 

Carl   Von   der   Mehden   is   following   the   same    line   of   business. 

Another  Lick  boy  who  will  join  the  "married"  ranks  in  May  is  John  Uhte,  who  will 
wed  Miss  Mabel  Hadeler.  Congratulations!  John  is  a  machinist  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works. 

Toothache?  Find  Sherman  White.  He  will  rid  you  of  it  in  a  jiffy  and  incidentally 
a  few  dollars;  but  dentists  must  live,   so  do  not  forget  Sherman. 

"Sis"  Gillette  is  still  very  busy  attending  to  social  duties  and  expects  to  extend  them 
to  New  York  where  she  will  go  in  October. 

As  recorder  in  the  Lick  office,  Ora  lverson  is  thriving  splendidly  and  is  a  decided 
asset  to  the  institution. 

Amy  Jann  has  established  a  millinery  business  in  the  Whitney  Building  and  is  now 
a  prominent  business  woman  of  this  city. 

Ruth  Marshall  has  been  doing  stenography  for  some  time  past  but  is  at  present  en- 
joying a   rest  at  her  home  in  Piedmont. 

Class  of  1911 

"Judge"   Chilcote  is  at  present  at  Cornell,  studying  engineering. 

"Botch"   Mayer  is  at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Sam  Wallfisch  is  engaged  in  the  automobile  accessory  business. 

"Heinie"  Berg  and  Earle  Brown  both  finished  at  Boston  School  of  Technology.  The 
former  has  been  engaged  in  some  laboratory  tests  at  Lick  and  Earle  is  with  the  Union 
Iron  Works. 

Ray  Whitmore  is  working  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  San  Mateo  Post  Office. 

"Punk"  Wetmore  ran  true  to  form.  He  and  Etta  Felderman  are  happily  married  and 
living  in  Sacramento. 

Louis  Winters  is  the  banker  of  the  class  and  also  of  the  Alumni,  so  he  is  a  good 
one  to  keep  friendly  with. 

Vale  Chapman  is  still  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  their  Sacramento  shops. 

Santa  Barbara  claims  "Skipper"  Sexton  as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens  and  Los 
Angeles  keeps  the  rain  off  "Fairy"  Phillips. 
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Jim  Black  is  one  of  Big  Pine's  leading  merchants.  Drop  in  on  him  when  the  Lincoln 
Highway   is   completed. 

"Comiskey"  Bill  Moore  is  keeping  the  books  in  shape  at  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs  and 
incidentally  is  the  social  lion  of  the  place.  With  all  his  bachelor  friends  turning  into  bene- 
dicts, Bill  is  seriously   considering  stepping  out   himself. 

Horace  Hirschler  and  the  real  estate  game  are  trying  to  put  each  other  out  for  the 
count. 

Thane  Clark  is  in  the  field  for  the  Ray  Manufacturing  Company,  but  what  is  more 
important,  he  is  the  proud  father  of  a  boy  and  a  girl.      Yuhgottahandit  to  Thane! 

Sid  Rosenthal  sells  good  cigars  to  bad  friends  for  the  Judell  Tobacco  Company. 

"Baldy"  Litchfield  returned  to  the  jewelry  business  and  is  now  managing  the  House 
of  Silver.      Lloyd  is  expected  to  announce  it  very  soon  now. 

"Jake"  Leigh  took  the  plunge  last  December  and,  according  to  rumor,  is  ridiculously 
happy.      During   spare   moments   he   works  at   chemistry. 

"Spud"  Barker  has  been  with  the  Western  Pacific  for  some  time.  (NOT  Bill 
Pappa's  Western  Pacific  Market.) 

"Dutch"   Clark  has  been  doing  some  work  at  Lamont's  Experimental  Works. 

"Abe"  Klein  is  still  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  presumably 
is  counting  dead  ones. 

Bert  Woods  holds  down   the   cashier's  job  with   the   Oliver  Typewriter  people. 

Ellard  Slack  is  the  assistant  recorder  at  Stanford. 

Fred  Taggart  has  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  working  for  him.  He  occupies  the 
Flood  Building. 

"Cy"   Erickson   is   with   the  P.   T.    &   T.   Co. 

O.  E.   Hollingberg  is  an  inspector  for  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity. 

"Demon"  Young  still   resides  at  Birds  Landing. 

"Jack"   Young  is   living   in   Marysville.      He   is   also   a   happy   hubby. 

A.   J.   Von  Ahn  is  with  the   Enterprise  Electrical   Company. 

G.  "Pop"  Wendering  is  instructor  of  carpentry  at  Wilmerding. 

Robert  Wilson  is  with  Brunt  &   Co.,   printers,  and  was  married  last  July. 

Eugene  Stegeman  has  been  working  for  the  Overland  Freight  and  Transfer  Company 
putting   up   some   large   barns. 

Chas.  StrothofT  has  been  working  for  himself  along  architectural  lines. 

Val  Rademacker  is  working  for  Earl  Scott,  architect.  Scott  is  also  a  Lick  boy, 
although  not  a  graduate. 

F.  Bender  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  shoe  business. 

O.   Gladding  is  with   the   Dalton   Adding   Machine   Company. 

Fred  Munk  has  stayed  with  the  architectural  profession.  He  has  been  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  Alumni  since  the  consolidation  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  him  for 
his  good  work. 

Mervyn  Carlson  is  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Contra  Costa  County  and  is  making 
good   with   a   vengeance. 

Louise  Raber  and  Madeleine  Barieau  are  employed  in  Miss  Clayes'  Oriental  Art 
Studio  in   the  Liebes  Building. 

Sophie  Feldermann  has  been  a  stenographer  for  the  Associated  Oil  Company  for 
several  years. 

Another   '  I  I    girl    engaged   in   stenography   harkens   to    the   name   of   Aileen    Eagleson. 

Anna  Erlandson  is  again  doing  stenographic  work  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
after  having  been  connected  with  the  Exposition  during    1915. 

One  more  of  the  old  guard  has  been  called  away.  George  Nelson  was  the  third  to 
leave  us  and  the  news  of  his  death  a  few  months  ago  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  many 
friends. 

Many  of  the  class  have  not  been  heard  from  since  graduation.  Where  is  N.  B.  Drew, 
famous  as  a  "real  bad  man,  pardner"?  Where  do  A.  A.  Allsworth,  Frank  Dunshee,  Louis 
Jongeneel,  B.  Nash,  Ed  Rust,  "Pinky"  Schumacher,  "Farmer"  Vieth,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bunch  keep  themselves?      Come  back  to  life  and  get  in  touch  with  your  old  friends. 

Class  of  1912 

Wallace  A.  Stephen  is  with  Willis  Polk  &  Co.  and  also  Vice-President  of  the  Alumni. 

George  Turnbull  is  with   Bunker   &   Lunt,   undertakers. 

L.  Vane  is  with  Mark  Lally  &  Co. 

C.  Lasell  is  studying  dentistry  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Roy  Kluver  is  a  photographer  on  the  Chronicle  staff.  He  took  a  picture  of  the 
Exposition  at  the  closing  hour  showing  the  flight  of  Art  Smith,  which  was  shown  in 
several  of  the  large  magazines  in  the  East. 

A.   E.   Boyle  is  a  draftsman  with  U.   H.   Crim,  Jr.,   also  a  Lick   graduate. 

Al  Goldman  is  Deputy  County  Clerk  in  this  city. 
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Floyd  Holmes  is  doing  engraving  for  his  brother. 

Louis  Jacobsen  is   studying  architecture  at  U.   C. 

A.  Lloyd  is  a  draftsman  with  Willis  Polk  6c  Co. 

F.  A.  Hammarstrom  works  for  McLeran,  the  landscape  engineer. 

A.  J.   Jorgensen  is  a   pharmacist  with   Edwin  Schmitz. 

Ed  White  is  connected  with  the  F.  A.  Worth  Draying  Company  and  has  also  been 
a   very  energetic  Director  on   the  Board. 

"Dutch"    Rohde   is   city   salesman   for  Swift   oc    Co. 

Fred  Worth  has  cut  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Stanford.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  oars  in  the   crew  which   has  become  famous. 

Charles  Mowder  is  playing  bush  ball  in  the  city  and  has  had  several  offers  to  enter 
the  professional  field  which  he  is  considering. 

Class  of  1913 

Edgar  La  Belle  is  connected  with  the  Italian-Swiss  Wine  Company. 

Victor  Rasmussen  is  with  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 

Florence  Gerson    (Mrs.   Clarence  Ellis)    has  a  little  daughter. 

Leona  Goodman  is  staving  at  home  with  mother  and  doing  the  cooking  as  is  also 
Carmen  Bieber,  in  her  spare  moments. 

Raymond   "Happy"   Klein  is  drafting  for  the  American  Can   Company. 

Eric  Taussig,   M.   Weidenthal,   G.  Wills,  and  S.   Ogilvie  are  at  U.  C. 

Eleanor  Hauerken  is  using  her  artistic  talent  in  Annette's  Millinery  Store. 

Mabel  Keane  is  now  Mrs.   Irwin. 

Ben   Buzzo   is  drafting   for   the   Pacific  Tank   and   Pipe   Company. 

S.   Coleman   has   gone  to  Australia. 

Harold  Hacke  does  the  freezing  act  for  the  Union  Ice  Company  as  does  Raymond 
Shirling. 

John  Martenstein  sells  tomato  sauce  and  beans  for  Snider. 

"Red"   Hager  is  with  the   Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Leland  Boruck  is  in  the  tank  department  of  the  Pacific  Pipe  and  Tank  Company. 

"Cupid"   Osgood   is   rustling   cattle  in   Cottonwood,   Shasta   County. 

Class  of  1914 

"Abie"  Schwarzenbek  is  doing  time  at  Stanford. 

Mel  Hulling  works  for  a  film  company. 

Harry  Trauner  is  with  the  Illinois  Pacific  Glass  Company  and  has  done  good  work 
as  an  Alumni  director. 

Babe  Walker  has  covered  himself  with  glory  at  Stanford.  He  is  one  of  the  coming 
Rugby  stars  of  the  coast. 

Wolongewiecz  has  developed  into  a  crack  hurdler  at  California  and  is  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the   track  team. 

McLachlin   is  with  the  Union   Oil  Company   in  Sacramento. 

Waterman  is  at  Stanford. 

Henri  Weyl  is  traveling  for  Lesser  Brothers. 

Class  of  1915 

Lorenz  Hitzroth,  Paul  Heynemann,  Herman  Kohimoos,  Mel  Wank,  "Fat"  McGown, 
and  Harry  Wickersham  are  busy  at  U.  C.  while  Ed  Janssen,  Les  Hills,  and  Winslow  Hall 
are  at  Stanford. 

"Tub"  Jungblut  is  also  studious  and  is  at  Heald's. 

Al  Knorp  is  a  life  insurancer  with  the  Metropolitan. 

Abe  Sabalot  is  mixed  up  in  some  Forest  Hill  real  estate  deals  and  when  they  are 
straightened  out  he  hopes  to  enter  Annapolis. 

Carl  Allsop  and  Jim  Craig  flirt  with  the  operators  in  the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company. 

Eskilson  is  doing  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company  for  a  month's  salary  every 
so  often. 

Ed  Fox  is  with  the  Williams   Diamond  Company. 

Harold  Green  is  in  business  with  his  father  in  New  York. 

Jack  Heynemann  is  a  stock  broker  with  the  emphasis  on  the   "broke." 

"Frenchy"  Rousselot  is  making  powder  or  something  for  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company. 

What  is  Andrew  Dewing?      The  Lord  only  knows. 

Let  it  further  be  known  that  we  went  to  the  Senior  Farce  in  a  body boosted  it  and 

enjoyed  it — and  join  with  one  big  voice  in  congratulating  the  Seniors  on  their  success. 
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Ruins  of  the  Pantheon 

Dockus  the  lunch  room  conversation  is  trying  to  hear; 
If  he  don't  stop  eavesdropping  it's  sure  to  burn  his  ear. 


The  Roman  denarius  looks  good  to  the  eye; 
Benningerous,  beware!        Twill  lead  you  awry. 


Fatima    Cahnous    looks    here    like    a    milk    maid    coy, 
But  he's  really  a  slim  and  harmless  Roman  boy. 


Dradium   on   a   throne  like   a   mighty   king   appears; 
Alas,    he  was  a  janitor   in   ancient    Pantheon   for  years. 


Mercurius  now  a  mighty  beef  trust  doth  resemble; 
He  was  a  haughty  king  before  whom  all  did  tremble. 


Klingerio  doth  solemnly  his  right  hand  raise, 

And  murmur,   "Never  again'' — but  he  did — as  in  former  days. 


Kleines  Lundus,  whose  expression  and  appearance  is  angelic, 

Is  seeing  visions,  and  getting  tunes  from  off  an  ancient  Roman  relic. 


Andronius  Mainus  has  a  face,  like  his  pictures,  fair, 
Altho  you  cannot  see  it.      It's  hidden  in  his  hair. 


Machilles  was  a  good  old  boy; 
Twas  tough  he  had  to  fall  at  Troy. 


Scandrettius   is    not    attired    in    a    Roman    armor, 

But  then  the  carrot  signifies  he's  nothing  but  a  farmer. 


Thacherio,  to  make  the  flowers  grow, 
Was  wont  to  sprinkle  on  them  FLO. 


Wickstromous'  toga  is  flying  in  the  breeze; 

He's  surely  some  chauffeur  when  in  a  traffic  squeeze. 


Zekalius  with  leg  of  pork  and  butcher's  saw, 
Will  weigh  his  goods  by  Roman  law. 


Mattie — Did  you  see  N n  devote  his  whole  evening  to  Miss  Junior 

at  the  Senior  Farce? 

Cottle — Why  the  idea! 

Mattie — He  talked  to  her  on  a  perfectly  shocking  subject,  too. 

Cottle — How  awful!      What  was  it? 

Mattie — Electricity. 
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Scenic  Railway? 

Rickey    (in   Mechanics) — The  exhilaration   of  a  falling  body  is   32    feet 
per  second. 

How  About  It? 

Cottle — What  you  don't  see  can't  hurt  you. 
Corwin — What  about  a  thumb  tack? 

What  Did  He  Mean? 

Mr.  Plumb — Cahen,  does  sound  travel  through  wood? 

Sid  Cahen — What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Plumb — Well,  does  it  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other? 

Horse  Sense 

Mr.  Plumb — Why  do  they  call  the  crests  of  wave-lengths  nodes? 
Wickstrom — Because  they  have  to  call  them  something. 

The  Corn  Tramplers 

Miss  Denny — The  wealthy  fox  hunters  of  the  seventeenth  century  used 
to  ride  over  the  corn  crops  of  the  poor  people  with  impunity. 

McCartney — And  now  the  jitney  bus  drivers  of  today  do  the  same  thing. 

Senior  Wit 

Buckley — Sassus,  I  ain't  got  time  to  do  all  my  assignment. 
Corwin — Gee!      That's  fine  grammar  for  a  Senior. 
Buckley — Well,  who  could  speak  correctly  to  a  Frenchman? 

His  Name  Was  Pauline 

In  physics  Parker  answers  roll  call  after  Paoline    (pronounced  Pauline). 
Mr.  Plumb   (reading  the  roll  call) — Bradley! 
Bradley — Here ! 
Mr.   Plumb — Dewing! 
Dewing — Here ! 

Mr.  Plumb  (anxious  to  finish) — Paoline  Parker! 

Parker    (after   being    asked    to    explain    his   cause    for    snickering) — Mr. 
Plumb,  you  called  me  Pauline. 


Terry — Do  you  like  a  brass  band? 

She — Oh,   yes,   but  I  like  a  gold  band  better. 


"Barney'' — I  look  upon  you,  young  man,  as  a  rascal. 

Young  Man — You  are  privileged  to  look  upon  me  in  any  character  you 
may  assume,  sir. 


Photographer — That  is  a  very  good  likeness,  sir. 

Corwin — It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.      I  was  sick  that  day  and  I  looked  like 
an  idiot. 
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STARTING  A  MOTOR  BOAT 

Starting  a  motor  boat  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  ever  met  with. 
I  know  a  fellow  whose  uncle  is  acquainted  with  a  man  whose  brother-in-law 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  fish-boat. 

First  you  coax  the  engine  and  spin  it.  If  it  won't  go  with  coaxing, 
threaten  it  and  be  stern.  If  then  it  refuses,  you  must  get  to  work.  This  is 
the  way  the  owner  of  the  fish-boat  does  it: 

1 .  Takes  off  all  nuts,  bolts  and  screws;  then  puts  them  on  again. 

2.  Puts  wood  alcohol  in  carburetor  and  warms  engine  with  coal  oil  stove. 

3.  Takes  gasoline  in  the  tank  out  and  puts  in  fresh  gasoline. 

4.  Dips  the  spark  plugs  in  benzine.  Wraps  life-preserver  around  the 
propeller  shaft. 

5.  Rows  the  boat  about  ten  miles  and  makes  the  engine  get  jealous. 

6.  Throws  a  few  tools  at  the  engine  and  takes  down  the  flag  that  stands 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  throws  it  over  the  engine. 

7.  Ties  his  handkerchief  around  the  crankshaft  and  spins  the  engine 
backwards. 

I  don't  know  if  every  boat  will  go  if  these  rules  are  obeyed,  but  the 
fish-boat  does. 

When  the  boat  is  worn  out,  he  will  sell  it  to  somebody  who  can  afford 
to  put  a  new  hull  around  the  engine  and  then  buy  a  new  engine  for  the  hull. 

Heard  on  the  Street  Car 

Doc — I  see  the  cop  just  nabbed  some  poor  gink. 
Wilbrand — Well,  it  wasn't  Mutch. 


George — If  I  call  pa    "pop,"  why  can't  I  call  ma  "mop"? 
Francis — If  you  do  she'll  wipe  the  floor  with  you. 

In  Senior  Physics 

Miss  Miller   (testing  tuning  forks) — You  see,  it  sounds  better  on  wood. 
Alice — Yes,  you  can  try  it  on  your  head. 


Miss  Woll — What  is  the  most  abundant  substance  in  ocean  water? 

Bright  Student — Aw,  salt,  of  course! 

Miss  Woll — And,    what;  else? 

Helen — Foam. 

(Why,  what  on  earth  were  you  thinking  of?) 

At  Bill's 

Scrub — Give  me  French   (French  bread). 
Bill — Do  you  like  French? 
Scrub — You  bet  I  do. 

How  Minority  Wins 

Miss  Eppard — How  could  a  minority  block  the  passage  of  opposing 
bills  in  Congress? 

Red  Gettings — By  taking  the  (ayes)  and  (noes)  from  each  of  the 
members. 
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THE    GRAD'S    CHEERFUL    DITTY    IN    SPASMS 

First  Spasm 

Hurray!     We  Seniors  are  thru  at  last, 

Our  grinding  toil  of  years  is  past. 

No  more  must  we  five  nights  per  week, 

The  learned  lore  from  weighty  volumes  seek. 

Second    Spasm 

No  more  must  we  o'ertax  our  memory, 

With  Bunyan's  baffling  allegory; 

Or  Shelley's  brilliant  flights  of  fancy  free; 

So  plain  to  him,   but  hard   for  us  to  see. 

(Though  under  Denny's    sistent  glare, 

To  show  our  lack  of  knowledge,  we  do  not  dare). 

Third  Spasm 

No  more  will  Eppard's  history  outlines  long, 
Compel  us  quickly  to  libraries  throng, 
And  over  twenty — thirty  pages  pore, 
Besides  preparing  fifteen  chapters  more. 

Fourth  Spasm 

In  days  gone  by,  to  physics  next  we'd  turn, 
And  something  of  Newton's  laws  now  learn; 
Or  write  up  some  experiments — one  or  two, 
Which  now  to  Max  A.  Plumb  were  long  past  due. 

Fifth  Spasm 

Yet  still  tomorrow's  German  would  remain, 

So   "Deutsch"  would  now  our  mental  efforts  strain. 

Pluperfect  tenses — clauses — neuter  nouns, 

Next  vexed  us  as  we  scanned  the  pages  down. 

Sixth  and  Last  Spasm 

But  now  these  evils  all   are  done  and   gone, 
Our   hateful   books   are  safely   now   in   pawn; 
Our  nights  in  joyous  leisure  now  we  pass, 
At    "movie''  shows  beside  some  pretty  lass. 
Coughed  up  by    "Joe  Delunki, "  with  apologies  to  all  who  peruse  the  same. 


Say,  who's  that  fellow  with  bushy  hair, 
That's  combed  with  such  exquisite  care? 
Oh,   that's  A.   Mains, 
He  gives  us  pains, 
With  never-ending  streams  of  hot-air. 
P.   S. — Don't  get  angry,   Andy;   this  is  meant  for  a  joke. 

Marriage   Releases 

Mr.  Tibb  tts — How  is  gold  released  the  quickest? 
"Doc"  Anderson  (under  his  breath) — Under  marriage. 
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Only  Too  True 

Oh  Tiber,  Father  Tiber,  to  whom  the  Romans  pray. 

Why  didn't  I  avoid  that  pain,,  and  drown  myself  that  day? 

We  were  gathered  in  the  corridor,  when  the  program  it  was  read, 

And   every   mother's  son   of  us  jumped   up   and   would   have   fled, 

When  up  spake  brave  Horatius, 
His  eyes  did  gleam  and  glisten: 
"Now  every  guy  in  this  here  school 
Has  got  to  sit  and  listen. 
For  how  can  we  die  better, 
Than  by  staying  here  that  long 
And  listening  to  the  Boys'  Quartet, 
As  they  slaughter  one  more  song?" 


The  teacher  asked  little  Johnny  to  spell  "responsibility,"'  which  he  did. 
"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  word?" 
"Yes,    mam,"    said    Johnny.       "If    I    had    four    buttons    on    my    trousers 

and    two    came    off    all    of   the    responsibility   would    hang    on    the    other    two 

buttons." 


It  was  a  dog-gone  case  to  cure, 
It  had  the  doctor's  goat, 
It  pained  and  kept  on  biting  him 
And  scratching  in  his  throat. 

It  burned  him  so  he  couldn't  move, 
He  lay  there  like  a  log, 
But  when  the  case  was  diagnosed, 
It  proved  to  be  a  red-hot  dog. 


Mr.  Heymann — Lincoln  said,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
Trefz — I  bet  thev  never  had  home  work  in  Lincoln's  time. 


Doc  Anderson  rolls  the  Calcium  Phosphates — not  the  bones. 

In  Chem. 

Mr.    Tibbetts — Wilbrand,    what   crystallizes   in    cubes? 
Wilbrand    (under  his  breath) — Dice. 


A.  Rivers   (talking  to  F.  De  Vere,  who  is  playing  a  mandolin) — Do  you 
play  by  ear,  Francis? 

F.  De  Vere — I  use  a  pick. 
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Something  New 

Cottle — Did  you  say  that  his  folks  have  diphtheria — and  he  was  over 
to  see  them  last  night? 

Arntz — Yes!       But  its  O.  K.      He  was  insulated. 

He  Knew 

Mr.  Werder — Put  some  juice  in  that  battery. 

A.  Bibo — How  did  you  know  1  was  eating  an  orange? 

That  Country  of  Mine 

Here's  to  sweet  Ireland,  the  land  of  my  birth, 
The  land  of  the  shamrock,  the  best  land  on  earth. 
The  Irish  were  Irish  when  British  weren't  much, 
And  they  will  be  Irish  when  England  turns  Dutch. 
The  downfall  of  England,   as  all  men  can  see, 
Is  coming  so  swiftly  we'll  soon  all  be  free, 
For  England  next  summer  will  walk  with  a  crutch, 
Surrounded  by  Germans  and  all  speaking  Dutch. 

— Preserved  by  H.  R.  Aaron. 

His  Reason 

Scrub  Dickenson — I  got  poor  in  Algebra  this  quarter. 
Soph.   Collins — Why,    how   did   that  happen?       Misfortune? 
Scrub  Dickenson — No!      Miss  Eppard. 

No  Quarantine  Necessary 

"I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,''  said  the  father  of  a  Senior,  shaking  hands 
very  heartily  with  Miss  Eppard,  the  Algebra  teacher.  "My  son  took  Algebra 
from  you  last  year,  you  know.'' 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  teacher,  "he  was  exposed  to  it  but  he  did  not 
take  it." 

Ignition  Sparks 

"How  much"  Lasky  was  telling  his  mother  about  their  new  Cole  8. 
His  narrative  ran  thus: 

"One  of  the  cylinders  was  missing  but  Wick  and  I  took  out  the  spark 
plug  and  cleaned  it  and  then  she  went  all  right." 

Mrs.  L.  (innocently  interrupting  her  son) —  Where  was  the  cylinder 
when  it  was  missing? 

Silence,  then  laughter  from  M.  C. 


Sassus — Here's  a  Honolulu  joke. 
Thacher — Gee,  I  bet  it's  a  breezy  one. 

Tackle 

Mariner   (at  first  football  game) — Where's  the  tackle  we  hear  so  much 
about? 

Unworthy  onlooker — Don't  you  see  the  lines  all  over  the  ground? 
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